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MITCHELL. 


Mrreugu.! strong brain, quick eye, and steady han’! 
Vaithful in service—fanltiess in command; 
Thou favorite son of science! fit to stand 


Foremoet among the sayiours of the land ; 


In that the scholar’s craft, the captain's «kill, 
In thee conjoined, work fitting triumphs still; 
And nobler yet the patriotic thrill 

Which guides the master triumphs of thy will! 


God! with a handful of wach hearted men 

To beard the wolf of Treason in his den— 

Men quick to plan and strong to act—and then 
Europe shall ring our triumpha back again! 


Onward, my hero! Men shall catch the flame 
Which lights thy soul—and glow again for shame, 
With thee—and such as thee—we shall reclaim 


Tbe morning glory of our empire's fame! 


GENERAL O. M. MITCHELL. 


We publish herewith, from a photograph kindly 
furnished by Anson, 589 Broadway, a portrait of 
GeseraL ©. M. Mrrcewecy, whose brilliant ex- 
ploits in Northern Alabama and Mississippi are 
the theme of so much eulogy. 

Orsssy M‘Ksieut Mircuetcs is a native of 
Kentucky, but was appointed to West Point from 
Ohio in 1825. He is about fifty-seven years of age. 
In 1829 he graduated in the same class as the rebel 
Generals Joe Johnson and Lee. He served three 
years as Professor of Mathematics at West Point, 
and was a short while in the army. But in 1832, 
becoming weary of inaction, he resigned his com- 
mission, studied law, and opened an office at Cin- 
cinnati, Obie. From 1834 to 1844 he filled the 
chair of Professor of Mathematics in the Cincinnati 
College, and in 1845 founded the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory. His love for astronomy induced him 


to devote most of his time té the study of this- 


science. He published several works on the sub- 
jeet which attained considerable popularity ; and 
in 1858, when the troubles in the Dudley Observa- 
tory left it without a manager, he was called to the 
vacant post. Astronomy, however, did not engross 
his time. Like M‘Cieitasx, Buryxstpr, Cortts, 
and others, he was a railroad man, and for many 
years filled the office of Engineer of the Ohio and 
Mississippi line. He was also at one time Adju- 
tant-General of Ohio. In every position he was re- 
markable for energy, boldness, and thoroughness. 
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When the war broke ont he was amoug the first 
to ine ite the necessity of defending the unity of 
the country at all hasards. fle was one of the 
speakers at the great meeting ow Union Square, 
and his speech was probably the most thrilling 
that was delivered that day. He said: 


‘*T owe allegiance to no particular State, and never 414, 
and, God helping me, I never will I owe allegiance te 
the Government of the United States. A poor boy, work- 
ing my way with my own haugds, at the age of twelve 
turned out to take care of myself ae beet I conld, end be- 





gioning by earni four dollars per month. I worked 
my way onward il thie glorious Govermment of the 
United States gave me a chance at the Military Academy 
at West Point. There I landed with my knapsack on my 
back. and, I tell you God's truth, juet a quarter of « dollar 
in my pocket here I swore allegiance to the Govera- 


ment of the United States I did aot abjure the love of my 
own State, por of my adopted Stat but high above that 
was proudly triumphant and predominant my love for 
our common country.” Ills «speech was continued with a 
fervor thet held hie hearers enthralled. and amidet his re 
marks the following words also fell from his Vipe: “* When 
the rebels come to their senses we will receive them with 
open arme; bat until that time, while they are trailing 
our glorious benner in the duet, whén they ecorn it, con 
demmn Vt. curse it 4 tremyple it cuder foot, 1 murt amtte, 
and in God's name I will anuite. and as long as I have 
etroneth I will do it [om ready, God help me, to d 

my duty IT am ready to fight in the ranks or out of the 
yanks. Having been educated in the Acadeny, having 
been in the army several years, having served as a com 
mander of a volunteer company for ten years, and having 
served as an Adjutant-ieneral. [ feel Tam ready for som 

thing. I only ark to be permitted to act; and in God's 
name, give me something to do!" 


He was appointed Brigadier-General from New 
York, and sent to Kentucky. There he obtained 
command of a division of Berur's army, which was 
the first of our ‘troops in Bowling Green, From 
Nashville he was sent due'south through Mur 
freesboro and Columbia, Near the latter place 
he left the balk of his ditidion under one of the 
brigadiers, and with a brigade of infantry, a squad- 
ron of cavalry, and two batteries, he made an ex- 
traordinary forced march on Huntsville, which 
place he occupied before the rebels suspected bis 
proximity Ile seized the teiegraph office, and, 
obtained some useful information in 
the shape of dispatches from and to Beauregard. 
Since then he has been dashing hither and thither 
on the Memphis and Charleston Road, until now 
(April 25) he holds two handred miles cf the 
line, from Stevenson, Alabama, to Tuscumbia. 
He is one of our most dashing and splendid gen- 
erals. 


it is believed, 
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OUR SUCCESS. 


‘Tue regular cireuiation of Harper's Weekly is now between 
ONE GUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE and ONE HUNDRED 


struction and amusement from this journal. It affords 
ne mo little satisfaction to witness this success, Cer- 
tainly we may say thet no effort on our part has been 
wantirg to deserve it. 

Our weekly expenses for traveling artists are alone as 
heary as our total outlay for artistic labor used to be 
when Harper's Weekly was first established. This out- 
iny, however, enables us to depict, week by week, the 
progress of our arms along the whole circumference of 

the Kebellion, with « fidelity and vividness seldom 


We are besides enabied to Isy before our readers each 
week several pages of the best reading of the day, in- 
cluding the works of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Bul- 
wer. So remarkable a combination of artistic and lit- 
erary excellences has never been presented in any jour- 
nal, either ip this country or abroad. 

We think that this Number, for instance, will bear com- 
parison with any number of any paper ever produced 
in the United States or in Europe. 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL. 


URING the Crimean war the late Prince Al- 
D bert was furious!y abused by the British peo- 
ple for saying, in a public speech, that constitu- 
tional monarchy was on trial. What he meant 
was, that the pending contest would test whether 
it was possible to carry on a great war without 
interfering with the free institutions which were 
established for peace-time. The event proved 
that the British system was equal to the test. 
The war was brought to a successful close with- 
out any violation of the laws established for the 
government of the British empire in time of 
peace. It must be remarked, however, that 
the war was prosecuted at a point several thou- 
sand miles distant from Great Britain; that 
England’s trade with Russia was very limited ; 
that the chief commerce of Great Britain was 
not injured by the war; and that the number of 
individuals whose private interests were affected 
by the war was very small indeed. | 
In these importaut aspects the pending war 
in this country differs essentially from the Rus- 
sian war, and it is reasonable to assume that its 
bearing on our peace institations must be widely 
dissimilar. The war is carried on at our own 
doors, with a people most closely allied to us by 
ties of marriage, association, and commerce; it 
has crippled our trade, and gravely impaired our 
industrial energy; and the number of persons 
whose interests are directly affected by it is 
enormous. 
These essential differences explain why it was 
necessary, in this country, to do what was not re- 
quired in England during the contest of 1854-’5; 


‘ namely, to suspend the operations of those great 


free institutions which, in peace-time, are the 
main buiwark of popular liberty. 

It must always be borne in mind by the can- 
did observer that since history began there nev- 
er was such # rebellion as the one we are now 
suppressing. The rebellion of Catiline, to which 
it has been compared, was only able to raise 
5000 men, and of these a large portion had no 


, better arms than clubs. ‘The famous rebellions 


which constitute so important a part of the his- 
tory of Great Britain and France were trum- 
pery little disturbances in comparison with the 
Southern insurrection. A faint resemblance 
may be traced between the present contest in 
this country and the religious wars in Europe; 
but the latter, it will be seen at once on exam- 
ination, were very diminutive prototypes of the 
present struggle. In all the religious wars in 
England and France there was no more bloody 
contest then the Battle of Winchester, which the 
historian will class among the minor fights of 
the present war. History contains no example 
of 8,000,900 people rebelling against 20,000,000 
of their countrymen, and bowing so completely 
to the lead of fanatic leaders as to submit to be 
forced by conscription into military service. 
There never was an instance before of a coun- 
try raising a million of z:en to fight each other. 
Nor was there ever # war, before the present one, 
which inflicted such whulesale misery upon the 
country which first took up arms; which in- 
volved so fearful an injury to peaceful com- 
merce; which developed so much treachery on 
the part of persons in public employ; which 
brought to light such diabolical treason and such 
heartless perfidy. The honest historian will 
stand aghast when he discovers the progressive 
developments of the scheme of secession. 

These unparalleled facts will constitute the 
historical apology for the violations of law per- 
petrated by the authority of President Lincoln. 
‘They will be deemed an ample and sufficient 
excuse. Posterity will decide that if Abraham 
Lincoln had hesitated to assume the responsi- 
bility of suspending the act of habeas corpus, or 
of interfering with the dissemination of treason 
in Northern newspapers, Le would, under the 
circumstances, have proved as derelict as his 
imbecile predecessor James Buchanan. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that, if it comes to the worst, our liberties are 
more precious than any thing else. We could 


better afford to forego the restoration of the 


Union than the complete reassertion of the rights 
secured to us by the Constitution. What has 
been done was right, and inevitable under the 
circumstances. But if it was in violation of 
law, the law must vindicate itself. 

We are therefore not sorry to see that an ac- 
tion at law has been instituted against Ex-Secre- 
tary of War Simon Cameron by a party who was 
at one time confined in Fort Lafayette by his 
orders. We have no doubt but the Secretary, 
or the Presideat, by whose orders he acted, had 
sufficient reasons for ordering the incarceration 
of the person in question. But it is right, it is 
due to our institutions, that a jury should pro- 
nounce upon the subject. Congress will of 
course interpose to protect the members of Mr. 
Lincoin’s Administration against pecuniary loss 
arising from such prosecutions. But the facts 
should nevertheless be ascertained. General 
Jackson was thoroughly commended by the 
American people for trampling on the law of the 
land at New Orleans; but he was sued for it, 
and fined $1000, and the people approve the 
condemnation. It must be so now. Unusual 
emergencies have called for unusual remedies, 
and remarkable assumptions of power. But 
wherever the laws have been violated, the vio- 
lator should be punished at the bidding of a 
jury. Congress will grant indemnity wherever 
it may rightfully be claimed. 

If we can not suppress the rebellion without 
sacrificing the fundamental principles of our po- 
litical system, the work of suppression will cost 
dear. In the memorable words of President 
Lincoln : 

“Tt understand the ship to be made for the carrying and 
preservation of the cargo, and so long as the ship can be 
saved, with the cargo, it should never be abandoned. This 
Union should likewise never be abandoned ualess it fails, 
and the probability of its preservation shall cease to exist 
without throwing the passengers and cargo overboard. So 
long, then, as it is possible that the prosperity and the 
liberties of the people can be preserved in the Union, it 
shall be my purpose at all times to preserve it.” 


‘FHS LOUNGER. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY,.—No. II. 


Sixce the opening of the Exhibition the Com- 
mittee have extinguished the gas in the front room, 
and admitted the daylight. The result shows that 
their first judgment was correct, For in seeing 
pictures it is desirable to have plenty of light, 
though it be not sunshine; and the tops of the 
windows at the end of the room supply only a twi- 
light, in which it is impossible to see the real value 
of the paintings. In the entrance-hall also there 
are several works full of conscience, skill, and tal- 
ent, which it is a pity can not be better seen. But 
the difficulty is not one that the Committee could 
avoid. They have procured the best accessible 











largest 
success in smaller works is proportionably so much 
greater than in larger ones that it would be a good 
thing always to secure a room in which they could 
have full justice. 

Thus in the entrance-hall, in the very sanctum 
of Mrs. Croker, whose annual presence is one of 
the pleasant traditions of the Academy, you may 
observe, No. 512, The Pacific from the Ramparts of 
the Paaama, by Charles Parsons, whose peculiar 
talent for marine subjects is already well known. 
The sketch is striking for its vigor, breadth, and 
fidelity. The wide sweep of sea dashes up on the 
stone walls and the ruined tower—a monument of 
past dominion and romantic history. The sketch 
shows the poet’s eye as well as the painter's hand. 
Mr. Parsons is not unknown to the diocese of Har- 
per’s Weekly. His late anniversary picture, in the 
number for April 19, of the great uprising of the 
nation is a memorial work, a most felicitous patri- 
otic allegory. In the same passage with 512 is 
No. 521, At Work, a pen-and-ink drawing, by 
Thomas C. Farrer. It is a portrait, of cabinet 
size, of a young man writing. The likeness is ex- 
cellent, and the portrait of John Brown on the 
wall, and the card or address of Wendell Phillips 
upon the table, show the direction of his sympa- 
thies. But the specialty of the work is the mar- 
velous delicacy of its execution. It is like the 
finest etching, and although finished with the pain- 
ful fidelity of the Pre-Raphaelites, is yet broad and 
effective. No. 546, by the same hand, is Spenser's 
butterfly— 

“Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly, 
. * * . . . . 
But pastures on the pizasures of each place.” 
It is a study of common wild flowers and weeds, 


in and brilliant luxuriance, and is one of 
the conscientious works in the The 
talent for and the knowledge of the 


Passing into the gallery, Mr. Gignoux’s 
Winter, No. 9, is one of the characteristic bits of 
the painter, and yet a surface of such universal 


peasant romance, however brill- 
iant, as dust enhances the charm of bottled wine. 





of ladion tol guationen, "Me, th, 


of ladies and gentlemen. No, 15, Beard’s March 





of Silenus, is in his best vein. The humor is thor- 

bestial ; the open mouth of the bear behind 
admirable ; and if Kaulbach occurs to the spectator 
as he looks, it is but to mark the difference in a 
generally similar fancy. No. 21 is Mr. Hazeltine’s 
Amalfi, Coast of Naples. It is almost too dainty, 
if not too for the actual coast. But the 
patient skill with which the whole is wrought, and 
the poetic sensitiveness with which the scene is 
felt, instantly suggest that the painter is doubtless 
truer in his picture than the critic in his remem- 
brance of that lovely shore. The dingy, briny 
luminousness of the rising wave is masterly. It 
is sea-water itself rolling up on the beach, with 
bits of floating sea-weed caught like flies in amber. 
The beach itself, the burnished, rainbow-glowing 
pavement of the sea, is resplendent, as in evanes- 
cent, glancing sweeps of sunlight the shore may 
be. This picture is the best we remember to have 
seen by a painter of evident power. 

No. 28, a Lady, by R. M. Staigg, is one of the fine 
portraits of the Exhibition, and one of the most ad- 
mirable works of the artist. Mr. Staigg carries 
into his portraits the same refinement and delicacy 
and tender fidelity which marked his miniatures, 
but there is no niggling, no littleness; and there 
is not a quieter, broader portrait upon the walls. 
That it is the likeness of a lady there needed no 
catalogue to tell. There isa certain gravity of ex- 
perience in the expression which yet is not enough 
to repress the salient, buoyant spirit that is evi- 
dently the mainspring of the character. ‘The ele- 
gant simplicity and propriety of the treatment are 
singularly harmonious with the impression produced 
by the subject. It is a great success. No, 34, 
Sunlight and Shadow, by A. Bierstadt, is an effect 
of sunshine upon the stone wall and balustrade of 
an old church, and is more perfectly painted than 
any sunshine we ever saw. Look through your 
closed hand at it from a little distance. See how 
the light glances along the top of the balustrade, 
flegking the posts beneath, and how kind and placid 
and warm it lies upon the wall itself of the church. 
Inside the door the sunshine never comes, only the 
light. It is cool, and odorous, and still within. 
There are gorgeous gleams on the high painted 
windows, but far up in the vaulting nave and 
around the altar there is grave shade always, and 
a few cloaked solitary figures are silently kneeling. 
You do not see all this in the picture; oh no, but 
it is there, in the church. This is the court where 
the wicked cease from troubling, the pasture where 
the weary are atrest. And the sunlight, dropping 
through masses of leaves, rests like a benediction. 
This picture, too, is a poem. 

No. 44 is Mr. Page’s portrait of Collector Bar- 
ney. It is certainly he who stands there; but 
where he is, and what he is doing, are still as un- 
certain as ever. It is a picture ¢uriously devoid 
of taste, but only an accomplished painter could 
have painted it. On the other side of the gallery 
are Nos. 162 and 169, also portraits by Page. When 
you first look at them they are perfectly flat; they 
have an unreal, glazed, spectral air. But gradu- 
ally the skill of the modeling of the head, especial- 
ly in 162—the conscientious fidelity with which, as 
the painters say, every point of the surface is ‘‘felt"”’ 
—the masterly decision and confidence with which 
every line is drawn and every touch placed, soon 
show you that it is not the work of a tyro, at any 
rate, nor of aman who has not a clear conception 
of the effect he wishes to produce. Whether that 
effect is reached, and if so, whether you know what 
it is, are different questions. Like all Page’s pic- 
tures, this portrait, No. 162, is in a very low key, 
which is perhaps a just principle; for since light 
can be only proximately represented upon canvas, 
every thing else in nature should be delineated ac- 
cordingly if you would have real harmony. Then 
there is an avoidance of dark shadow—and of shade 
generally—and the tint of the back-ground over- 
powers the figure. This is peculiarly evident also 
in 169. The result is an impression of power, and 
skill, and knowledge, but not of satisfaction. The 
picture challenges you—‘‘ Come, what is the mat- 
ter with me?” It draws every spectgtor in the 
gallery before it, and defies him with that ques- 
tion. ‘If I am right,” it says, “all these others 
are wrong. If I am wrong, can you say where and 
how? ‘Pooh!’ is no answer. No fool painted 
me, but many a one looks at me!” You see, this 
is a very unmanageable kind of picture. It gives 


you as good as you send. 
Mr. Innes Ligh Triumphant, No. 48, is astedy 
of a brilliant effect skil/fully done. But it is a feat 


of pigments rather apicture. Nos, 54 and 63 
are portraits by Mr. Wenzler, the latter of the poet 
Bryant. The likeness of this last is very striking. 
The failure is in a tone of pensiveness which is part 
of the natural, although not immediately observa- 
ble, expression of the subject, and which is not in- 
dicated in the portrait, which shows mainly the 
severity that belongs to the fate. The 
verging upon morbid, smoothness and carefulness 
of treatment which distinguish Mr. Wenzler’s style, 
and which give the faces a slightly opaque and 
waxen look, are evident in both these pictures. 
But there is with it a sweetness and tenderness 
which, united with the strong likeness, make the 
charm of Wenzler’s portraits, : 
We stop here to-day, but shall return to our 
notes of the Exhibition. 





A LOOK AROUND. 

Art this moment of writing we have reached a 
lull in the movements of the war. Driven back 
almost simultaneously from their outer line across 
the country from the Chesapeake to the Mississippi 
the rebels stand at Corinth and at Yorktown. At 
the former place Halleck for the first time appears 
in the field, and at the latter M‘Clellan has the 
most ample theatre for the exhibition of his powers. 

That the public confidence in snecess at the 
Southwest is increased by the presence of Halleck 
in active command is unquestionable. There has 
been such an accumulation of proof that we were 
not properly prepared for attack at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, that brave and loyal, and successful even, as 





General Grant has been, it was impossible to avoid 
the question whether we should be any better pre. 
pared for the next onset. There has as yet been 
no reason assigned for the separation of the two 
great divisions of our army in Tennessee by so large 
@ space that we had almost been destroyed. Com- 
mon sense must count for something even in mili- 


he is worthily opposed to General Halleck, in whose 
campaign there is guadt endian, otong 


extraneous considerations, it is not to . 
be oa we know, that, whether the Dey = 
prepared for success by the operations 
General Frémont, who had = conceivable aif. 
culty to master when he was in charge, or from 
whatever other reason, yet the West, since General 
Halleck took command, has been the scene of a 
continuous series of splendid victories. 

How much of the credit of all this belongs to 
the Commanding General is yet another question. 
But it is impossible not to recognize the prestige 
which the mere fact gives to him; and if he suc- 
ceeds in defeating the army of desperation under 
Beauregard, while Foote presses down the river— 
for the two events would probably be simultane- 
ous—it will not be easy for the rebels to collect 
another formidable army, except under great dif. 
ficulties. 

So also if M‘Clellan is successful upon the York- 
town peninsula, and either defeats the enemy in a 
general engagement or compels him to retire upon 
Richmond—Norfolk falls; the rebels can hardly 
stand in Virginia or North Carolina; they will re- 
treat southwestwardly, and the rebellion will be 
virtually inclosed in the sea-board and Gulf slave 
States. It would then by no means yield, but 
maintain itself by a general guerrilla warfare, and 
a sullen submission wherever the National force 
was actually superior. This state of things would 
inevitably continue until pride and passion and 
prejudice had had their way. At length the ordi- 
nary motives and desires of men in civil society 
would begin to act; the people of the rebellious 
section would give pledges, not oaths, of their loy- 
alty to the National Government; and gradually, 
as various influences combined to extirpate the 
roct of treason, they would be as faithful to the 
system which gave them dignity, nationality, hon- 
or, and power, as the most loyal citizens to-day. 

It is dangerous to speculate—how much more to 
prophesy—so we forbear. Especially as our eyes 
rest upon an enthusiastic article in the Times of 
March 17, which exultingly predicts that “ within 
twenty days Richmond will be in the hands of 
M‘Clellan, Norfolk in possession of Burnside, and 
Jeff Davis either a prisoner in our hands or a fugi- 
tive among the people whom he has deluded and 
ruined.” 

The Times will smile, and justly insist that its 
rosy anticipations were out a little in point of time, 
but not of fact; and that about May-day all will 
’ true. Amen! It is, after all, only a question 

time. 





HOPELESS SPITE. 

Tue recognition of Hayti and Liberia is another 
of the national acts which show that we are no 
longer chained to the most remorseless despotism. 
This Government sends a minister to the Chinese, 
who are yellow people; and an agent to the Japa- 
nese, who are bronze people, whom Mr. Douglas 
called an inferior race; we have consuls in India 
and a minister in Turkey, where the people are 
dark red and olive; and there really has seemed 
to be no reason why we should refuse an agent to 
people who are black. Nor has there been any 
reason except that many of the Senators, whose 
consent was necessary, held black people as slaves. 

The utterly false, abnormal, and fatal position 
which this nation has oceupied toward men of 
African descent is being rapidly changed to the 
natural and simple one which other civilized people 
maintain. Nor would there be any serious diffi- 
culty in immediately establishing it except for two 
things—the prejudice which always prevails in a 


with the blood of thousands of loyal citizens, march- 
ing into the White House: who rejoiced over Bull 
Run: who are aghast at Pea Ridge, Donelson, and 
Newbern :; who would gladly shut, by ——— 


and the civilization of liberty, by opposing every 
measure which aims to cut the fangs of slavery. 


May 10, 1862.] 
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Meanwhile those measures are sure to be taken, 
and they will cut the fangs of these gentry at the 
same time. 





editor of the Louisville Courier was last July an 
active but secret agent of the conspitacy. With 
every disclosure of this kind the national deliver- 
ance will appear only the more marvelous. It 
will be an interesting inquiry for the historian 
how far the plot had the city of New 
ork good.old days of vus W. 


velopments of popular sympathy which could not 
calculated. That Jefferson Davis's 


and that a vast mass of correspondence and docu- 
mentary evidence awaits the historian is beyond 
doubt. 

Yet, in case of an absolute and sudden reverse, 
much of this material will be destroyed. Senator 
Harris, in his speech upon the confiscation bill, 
said that few are aware how difficult it 
would be to convict Davis of tréason. Where is 
he to be tried? Who are the witnesses? He and 
his confederates are men shrewd enough to remove 
all dangers which they can furesee, and a trial for 
treason must be rather conspicuous among them 
just now. 

The seized telegrams of last May also will be a 
quarry for the patient delver. How extremely 
shaky in their shoes certain gentlemen must have 
felt on the morning of that announcement! Here 
were people who had been playing with fire and 
suddenly the house blazed up! Here were people 


had 
filled and controlled every nook and cranny of the 
Government for years) was “ .” and was 
more than half justified in taking ‘“ redress” by 
arms. How much of all this sympathy was to ap- 


gentlemen. 
tion of knowing that History will not be ignorant of 
the facts, but will duly record the names of all who 
substantially and morally favored a treason which 
is destitute of a solitary plausible pretense. 


FOR US OR AGAINST US? 


Tue correspondent of the New York Herald, in 
one of its late numbers, reports that the rebels had 








of jawbones, cutting up their skeletons into 
home to friends.” . 

There is plenty of authentic confirmation of these 

arma th, Gig Giedlh 0 seme sgeteas ene 
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tiendelgeamd oftisimamies? Kal lok eat nor 

that the “atrocities” which it was the 
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no soa Dendage’” hamer” smece heerthie 

than this last story. 

At least twenty thousand slaves havebeen liber- 
rareepey seein) ble” 
sions of emancipated slaves, to mention the 
master whose jawbone have cut into spurs or 
whose skull they have into « drinking-cup? 
A NEW LITERATURE. 

Tue great rebellion will produce a literature. 
For a dusvGin tale anabing ont atanetag 
books will be the histories, annals, mem- 
oirs, journals, and disquisitions grow- 
ing out of the war. There is a literature of the 
English rebellion, which Macaulay's strong 
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profounder significance and interest, never allured 
the student. Not Sallust in the of Cati- 
line which he saw, nor Livy in the Annals of Rome 
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brought down to his own day, nor Thucy- 
the Peloponnesian War in which he was a 
, nor Xenophon in the retreat of the ten thou- 
he conducted, had a more inspiring 
this act of the great historic drama in 

Anglo-Saxon race, upon a new *out:nent, 
annihilates, by the popular will and arm, toc last 
hope of Despotism, and enlarges human Jiberty by 
constitutional laws. 

As this great struggle, by revealing to us our 
own manhood, releases us nationally from our child- 
ish dependence upon European criticism, so it will 
emancipate our literature from foreign subservi- 
ence. Our li genius is especially historical, 
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and in Europe—the story of early France, of the 
Netherlands, and of our colonial existence, will now 
illustrate with even greater fervor the triumph of 
the civilization of Liberty. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Sea Cuanon.—The necessary reconstruction of the 
navy will effect an entire change of nautical phraseology. 
“Shiver my timbers!" will become obsolete; and the cor- 
pe cowry J exclamation will be, ‘‘Unrivet my plates!” 
Instead of “ Scuttle my coppers!" the dramatic Jack Tar 
will have to say, “ Foul my screw!" or * Smash my cu- 
!" and whereas he used to utter imprecations on his 

he will henceforth perhaps invoke injury on his 








“ Tae Vorces or THe Derr."—Dr. Dufossé proves to us 
that fishes have voices, Lending our ears to this fact, we 
wonder what language are the in the habit of «peak- 
ing? We euppose it must be the language of the Finns. 


“Tur Cumprex or Wears.” —Of all the “ Children 
of Wealth” the without exception, are the Koths- 





many and many a time it has been almost beyond Baring. 
ee  — 


Spinrrvar Weaxness.—We have been asked why s«pir- 
its, such as those that communicate with Mr. Foster, the 
conjuring “‘medium,” can only write under the table? 
We answer, Because spirits of that description are below 





were sitting side by side, 
she ‘d, and then he sigh'd. 
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Why fs a lady's hair like a bee-hive ?—It holds the comb. 


The young lady who was “ driver to distraction" is now 
afraid she will have to walk back. 


pnp heey rs § wee | A man, when he is short, can 








| hardly carry « high 





“1 tell 
ab, then itis all 


Which travels at the greater heat or cold !—Heat ; 
nouns juste cee 


have got the plan all in my head.” 
¢ pute.” wil Jj 

















machine!" said 
Jones. ** Yes, sew it seams,” replied § 


¥ women are never in more danger of being made 
slaves when the men are at their feet. , 


Sones wrrnovt Woups.—Those of that blessed baby. 
The man who would try to stab a ghost would stick at 
nothing. 














Present your wife with every thing she wants, and 
haps che vill be quiss for the present - 











Siiee settee be Gee Aah 490 Sa CEES © 
D k (Decay). 

Why isa like a tattling person? 

Doosnes ho Gated Guid Gooen. 

Who was che Gi eaten ane Cad tea, G6 Se wits. 
The wind, ** Over the hills and far away.” 

If a man were to fall from the Monument, what would 


he fall against ? 
His inclination. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
On Tuesday, April 22, in the Senate, the select commit- 
of Senator of Oreg: 





te peas 5 ee ee calling on the 
President for copies of all orders of the General command- 
ing, instructions, ete., given to General Sherman, lately 
commanding the South Carolina Military riment. 


session, 
and subsequently the Senate adjourned. —~—In the House, 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, requesting the President to strike from the army 
rolis the name of any officer who h-s been known to be 
habitually intoxicated. Mr. Morrill stated that he had 
been assured that the commanding General of the Union 
forces in the fight near Yorktown, on the 16th inst., in 
which the Vermont regiments suffered so severely, was 
drunk at the time, and fell off his horse into the mud. 
When pressed for the name of the General, Mr. Morrill de- 
clined to give it. A motion to lay the Contiscation bills on 
the table was negatived, ee and Mr. 


The ne 


whether any Genesal in the a | before Yorktown had 


exhibited hi @unk in face of the enemy, and if any 
measures had been taken for the trial punishment of 
euch officer. The bill pendence of 


Hayti and Liberia, and 
in oppori- 


Government; but the Senate adjourned without tak- 
ing action on the oo the House a bill ap- 
propriating $1850 to ify the owners of the Danixh 
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made a speech it. Sherman's amendment 
to the o 1, limiting confiscation to persons who 
held n offices under the rebel government was 

to—yeas 27, mays 11. The further consideration of the 





On Friday, A 25, in the Senate, resolutions from the 
L gislature of the rebel prisoners at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, saying that the feelings of the e 
ot been outraged by the fact that the 
oners at Camp Chase were allowed to retain their slaves 
by Colonel Moody, thus Sage pe netrtan bang 
eo Goa Le ppd 

against outrage upon loyalt people 
oT oe The resolutions were accom by « note 
from Governor Tod, saying that Colonel Moody did not 
permit it, but that the had been sent there as 
prisoners and that Colonel was obliged to take care 
of them, Senator Wilson said he should call thé subject 
up on Monday. The bill a line of armed 
steamers between San Francisco and and Japan 
was passed. Ayediee » 3b ~ Lo 
suite out of arrests of disloyal persons was referred 
wo the J Committee, An executive session w 
held and a number of army confirmed.—. 
In the House, the bill bounties for the widows 
and heirs of volunteers was discussed, and Mr. Dawes de- 
fended the Government Contract Investigating tee 
from the assaults made them during their absence. 

On Monday, 28, in the Senate, a communication 
relative to the number and ages of the slaves in the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia was presented and referred. The bill 
Forsecrty to beep the peace a fod bavi wes pam 

to Was pase 
ed. adverse to the Tax and asking a reduc- 
Sos oe Papas een teem, yen . The 

Senate an executive session, and a pumber 
pel. appoivtmenta.—In the House, the Speaker 
an pe tend meh ap hg 
confiscation of rebel property : Olin of New York, 
Eliot of Massachusetts, Noel of Missouri, Hutchins of 
Ohio, Mallory of Kentucky, Beaman of Michigan, and 
Cobb of New Jersey. Mr. Olin declined to serve, and 
it is believed Mr. Sedgwick will be selected in his place. 
A resolution was adopted for the official reports 
of the battle at Pittsburg A resolution that 
the Judiciary Committee be instructed to inquire into 
the of for punishing all contract- 
od of defra _ a Sa 

similar to those grand larceny, was adopted. 
joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, the of commissioners to 
negotiate the Treaty, and author. 

ne Ge Pelee 2 ae a 
ating the wi treaty. The consideration of the 
report of the Government Contract Commit- 

was resumed. Sedgwick, of New York, defended 








~ 

brought him; aod Mr. Stevens, of Pennsytva 
dotenied Comeral {cmt irom ths aapereione agate his 
official conduct, Mr. Ashley reported from the Cem- 
mittee on Territories the bill to and panich the 
practice of polygamy, and to annul certain acts 

ritorial of Utah establishing the same, and it 





GENERAL HALLECK ON THE MOVE, 
Dispatches received in St. Louis on 26th state thet the 
advance-guard of the Union army attacked the rebels on 
Thursday, and drove them back toward Corinth, Gen- 
eral It k was, according to this account, at the last 


dates hie entire army v'! forward. An- 
other received in Chieage from Cairo on 28th, 
describes a reconnoismance in force which took place 


23d, when our troops surprised a rebel camp, . 
vanced to within six miles of O h. They remained at 
this point from eleven o'clock tx the morning until three 
and saw no sign of the rebels in front. The coptinual rat 
tle of care 


the road to- 
ward Mem wore heard, giving ground to the 
sion that rebels were evacuating Corinth and 
on toward Mem: 


THE ARMING AT CORINTH, 

Tt is surmised, on pretty reliable date, that General 
Beauregard has now over one bundred thousand men un- 
der bis command at Corinth. A large portion of them are, 
however, raw recruits, brought in conscription. 

General Pope, with nearly bis w foree, arrived at 
res Landing on Mouday last to reinforce Geveral 

ec 


OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWS, 


General M*Clellan telegrapbed to the War Department 
on 26th that a portion of his Sroops had captured a Lunette 
of the enemy in front of Yorktown, driving the rebels out 
at a charge, without returning their and occupying 
the work. Our low wus only three k and twelve 
wounded, although our men had to face a heavy fire ax 
they advanced onthe work. General M*Clellar represents 
every thing going on favorably in epite of the rain, which 
appears to pour down constantly iu that region. 


FIRING BEFORE YORKTOWN, 

The latest accounts which we have—a em | — 
—say that firing had been going on all oy in of 
rebel works. Our naval vessels, with their erma- 
ment, were doing fearful execution on the batteries, 
while the fire of the rebels falls far short of their mark. 
Skirmishing between the land forces is kept up very brisk, 
and it can not last many hours before » general end ter- 
rific engagement will be broughs on. 

AFFAIRS AT FORT WRIGHT. 


The last accounts from Fort Wright state that the rebels 
have fourteen gun-boats and the ram Manageae lying off 
the forte, and that Oaptelas Hollins and M‘Ree were alec 
there. The cannonade continues without important re- 


sulta, 
THE REBELS CUTTING THE LEVEES, 
The rebels had cut through the levee on the Arkansas 


side of the river, and thus flooded the country for a distance 
of thirty or forty miles, aud destroying & vast amount of 
property. This was done to prevent advance by land 
of General Pope's forces; the result is certain to be y 
destructive to the interests of the Southern people ta that 
vicinity. 

A FIGHT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Persons from Burnside's expedition report that a fight 
occurred last Tuesday near the canal jocks o Biigabeth 
b~ | North Carolina, between Colonel Hawkias’s 

and a force of rebels.- The rebels were repulsed con- 
siderable lows. Our low is estimated at fifty killed and 
wpunded. Colonel Hawkins was wounded the right 
breast and his Adjutant killed. 


. ADVANCE OF GENERAL BANKS, 


The news from General Banks's corps is important. 
Our troops are in p jon of Btaunt The rebel Jack- 
—1- + to be resting on the east side of the She- 
nandoah River, about sixteen miles from Harrisoabuarg, 
on his slow march toward Gordonsville, It le eald thet 
800 of his men have recent'y deserted. 





LIEUTENANT GWIN'S EXPEDITION INTO ALABAMA, 
Dispatches received at the Navy Department from Com- 
m Foote contain the official report of tha expedition 
of Lieutenant Gwin with the transports Tyler and Lex- 
ington to Chickasaw, Alabama, herr pgs Ban A 
infantry and cavalry, under command . ‘ Bher. 
man, where they disembarked, and proceeded to 
ear Creek Bridge, at the crossing of the and 
thar’ for the purpose of Soaearitg Bend 

as much of the work as they could find. 
ant Gwin that the expedition was entirely euocess. 
ful. The ie, consisting of two epans of 110 feet each, 
y her with some 





REBEL GUN-BOATS AT NORFOLK. 
The steamer Jamestown and stea' 


went 

up the James River on @let, and the Yori on 90th, to 
n coal at Richmond. took fa a camber of 
echooners loaded with fron, te be rolled into plates at the 
Works in Richmond. Four new gun-bosts have 

been launched at the Navy-yard, and four more are in the 
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course of construction at 
iron plates, 


DEATH OF GENERAL *MITH. 


Major-General ©. F. Smith died at Savannah, 
see, on Saturday afternoon, of dy 
was 


THE FRENCH MINISTER IM SECKSS 

The French Minister returned from Richmond last week 
on the steamer Gasernti. The object of his mission has, 
of course, not transpired, but a for- 
warded by him to thie city for 
France. No political importance, it would appear, 
tached in Washington to the visit of M. Mereler bo 
rebel capital. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 





THE NAVY PANTO. 

dock: peut tn Rughnd all hands Hy ; 
dock- n an ere engaged in 
ting Creed iron-armored ships—in fact, nm 
creating a navy. Sir William Armstrong and 
ley have published letters to show that guns can be made 

sufficient er to destroy any iron now in 
and some im portant experiments 
os a by order of the Admiralty, in that dires- 
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THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, TAKEN BY THE UNION FORCES, AFRIL 24, 1862.—[See Pace 303.) 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM ITS MOUTH TO CAIRO, SHOWING NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, FORT WRIGHT, ISLAND NUMBER TEN, COLUMBUS, ETC. 
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YORKTOWN, GLOUCESTER, AND SCENES IN THE CAMPS BEFORE YO] 
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MY LADY’S FAREWELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Go forth, go forth, my dearest ; 
The world is wild and wide, 
But ‘tis sot that thou fearest— 
Not that can us divide. 
I bless the cross upon thy breast, 
I kiss thee—lip and brow: 
Go forth upon thy saintly quest, 
And keep thy knightly vow. 


Go forth, my bravest, boldest—- 
My own, my heart's delight; 
This tear that thou beholdest 
Stains not thy armor bright : 
The Christian armor, bright as strogg, 


In which I made thee dress, 
The sword, to hew down mortal wrong, 
The breast-plate, righteousness. 


Go forth, my best beloved! 
And trust in God’s dear grace, 
That, every foe removed, 
Thouw’it meet mé face to face; 
3ut if He not that gucrdon gives, 
Die, as a good knight dies; 
I, tiving as a true maid lives, 
We'll meet in Paradise. 





OUT OF THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE. 


My mother died soon after | was born, and I 
was petted by my father until the age of eight, 
when I was sent to Canada for education. I re- 
mained under the care of a kind family at Quebec 
until I had attained the age of sixteen, when my 
father called me home to keep house for him, as he 
was very lonely, and his health was giving way. 

My father had desired that I should be taught 
by the best masters that could be obtained, and no 
expense was to be spared in my education. 

i had lived a happy life in Canada, and Mrs. 
Summers, the lady under whose care I had been 
placed, loved me, I really believe, almost as well 
as she did her own daughter. She was most un- 
willing to part with me, and sought to retain me 
for another year; but my father was inexoreble, 
and home I[ had to go. 

** My dear,” said she as we parted, ‘‘ when your 
father placed you under my care he knew what my 
sentiments weve with regard to slavery—that I 
was opposed to the whole system. and that I 
looked with contempt on that feeling o1 abhorrence 
which is generally entertained, even in the Free 
States, for all persons of negro descent. To my 
surprise,” she continued, ‘‘he agreed to my never 
suppressing my opinions before you, and now I 
lock to you, my dear” (she earnestly pressed my 
hand), ‘to do all that may lie in your power to 
mitigate the horrors of the system, and endeavor 
to raise the character of those unfortunate beings 
whom your father owns; so that, if it shall please 
God to grant you the glorious privilege of emanci- 
pating any of your feilow-creatures, you may have 
the satisfaction of feeling that vou have conferred 
freedom on persons who are really capable of bene- 
fiting by its blessings.” 

She promised that her thoughts and prayers 
should be with me in my holy labor. 

I was only sixteen when | went to my father’s 
to live, in a very hot-bed of slavery. If I had been 
older, perhaps | might have withstood for a great- 
er time the feree of example and custom. I say 
perhaps, for | have known men and women com- 
ing out from free England resisting the system 
of the lash for a certain time, and then gradually 
succumbing to its use. 1 have known even ladies 
of good education use the cowhide until the femi- 
nine softness of the eye was changed to a tyran- 
nical hardness 

But I did for a time strive to do some good, be- 
ginning with those placed immediately under me. 
I did this, too, under gveat discouragement; for 
my father, at the very first whe» he welcomed me 
home, teld me with stern decision that I must at 
once forget all the sentimental trash I had learned 
in the North. I ventared timidly te put in a word 
about kindness. 

“Kindness, my girl? 1 feed my niggers well, 
and clothe them well, don’t overwork them, nurse 
them when they are sick or old; but if I were to 
rule with what you call kindness instead of cow- 
hide T should be « ruined man in three months.” 

The slaves about us were certainly demora ized. 
My kindness—for I did begin by being excessive- 
ly kind and indulgent—was mistaken for weak- 
ness. I was langhed at. ‘The work of the house 
was wretchedly attended to. Then my father in- 
terfered; his remedy was effectual, and every thing 
went well with the lash. 

I became weary and disheartened, but I had still 
one great hope in which I firmly trusted: an ap- 
peal to reason and affection. Surely, I thought, 
with human beings, however low, there must be a 
response to such an appeal, that response 
the proof of their bumanity. The very stre 
of my conviction in this matter led to error, I 
made my attempt with great earnestness and reso- 
lution, and signally failed. To mention one in- 
stance—there was a girl specially appointed to 
wait on me. I devoted hours of labor to the task 
of developing a better nature in her soul, but it 
was all vain. My shaliow vanity led me to be- 
lieve that what I had done was remedy enough for 
all her defects of a moral growth, for all her dwarf- 
ing from the cradle, and in consequence of my 
failure, & gradually adopted the creed that men 
and women with African blood in their veins be- 
longed to a lower humanity; that there was a 
great gvif fixed between their nature and mine; 
that we teally could not be equal in the sight of 
God. 

I succeeded in makiag mysclf feared, and all 
things then, to my father’s great satisfaction, ap- 





parently went well in the house; but, looking back 
now, I can see how terribly my own nature was 
affected. All those valuable qualities of patience, 
of forbearance, of restraint on sudden impulse, 
which ought to govern our dealings with those 
round about us, were destroyed. My will must 
never be thwarted for a moment. I grew to be 
quickly incensed at the slightest opposition. In 
my way I was kind, just as my father was kind— 
kind, as people are kind to lower animals. 

My father praised me for the excellent manner 
in which the household arrangements were now 
conducted. 

“T let you come round of yourself to common 
sense, my dear,” he said, witha smile. “I knew 
six months would teach you the proper kindness 
for niggers.” 

At this period, to strengthen me still further in 
my impious creed, came my introduction to my 
cousin, Abel Duncan. 

I had observed from my window a stranger ar- 
rive at the house—on business with my father, I 
supposed—and went on with what I was about. 
After some time I was attracted by loud talking 
in my father’s business-room ; it was e@ident that 
an angry discussion was taking place. In fear 
lest something serious might occur, I ventured to 
knock at the door on pretense of asking a question 
about household affairs. From the few words which 
caught my ears the dispute appeared to be about 
money matters, and I could see that my father was 
in a towering passion. My presence, however, 
seemed to cast a sudden restraint upon him. 

“Clara!” he exclaimed, “ here’s your cousin 
Abel I've so often told you about; go and kiss 
him, and say how pleased you are to see him— 
your only cousin, recollect.” 

I went toward him at my father’s bidding, but 
my cousin seemed to shrink away from me. I at- 
tributed this at the time to bashfulness. 

“ Abel!” exclaimed my father, in a passionate 
voice. And then my cousin came forward and 
gave me‘a kiss, but the kiss seemed to hiss through 
his lips. 

“Your cousin Abel comes from the North,”’ said 
my father; “‘so you two can worship the niggers 
together.” 

“Uncle knows how I worship them,” laughed 
Abel. , “‘ That story goes down in th. North, that 
both we and the Britishers would cry out loud 
enough for cowhide if the cotton supply stopped.” 

** Ali!” retorted my father, “leave us to do the 
dirty work—all the flogging and that sort, hey ? 
And then finger the cotton yourselves with clean 
hands ?”’ 

I felt that this badinage was directed against 
my old sentiments, and I protested that I had 
learned, at least, how to treat niggers. 

“Ah, ha!” laughed Abel. ‘“ Cowhide for- 


There was something vindictive in his voice and 
in the gleam of his eye which jarred me through 
and through. 

In the progress of our acquaintance I could see 
as regarded niyself, notwithstanding the outward 
respect he showed me, that he entertained no real 
sympathy, but rather a feeling of repugnance. I 
could detect, moreover, a certain falseness of man- 
ner in his intercourse with my father, couched un- 
der an apparently frank and outspoken demeanoi ; 
still, there was nothing sufficiently tangible for me 
to tak. notice of, and he nad succeeded in strongly 
prepossessing my father in his favor. 

Abel and I were naturally tarown a great deal 
together, and thoug: I could not help disliking 
him, there was one sad cause which gave him a 
certain power of fascination over me. There were 
certain times when the good teaching I had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Summers would, defying all my 
efforts to strangle the thoughts, start up in judg- 
ment within me—times, perhaps, when my temper 
had been more particular!y ruffled, and I had sent 
a slave to the overseer for chastisement. Then, 
when a distant ery of anguish broke upon my ear, 
the doubt would come. I would sugar it over as 
best I might; the girl had shamefully neglected 
my orders; had been disobedient, lazy, and ‘wil- 
fully perverse. It was not difficult to square the 
doubt with reasons; but still, doubt remained. 
What if it were really true that this was a human 
being created as myself in the image of God, and 
that this act of mine was adding still further to her 
debasement, ng that work ot His, and lev- 
eling her to the condition of the brute ? 

Abel was always ready enough to answer my 
doubt, and afford me fresh faith in my new creed. 
With blasphemous perversion he would point to 
the Bible itself in confirmation of all he asserted 
as to the inferiority of the Airican race; he would 
say that they bore the wrath ot God stamped in 
the very form of the forehead ; that they were des- 
tined to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the end of turi~; that their mental -apacity was 
so low that they could only be ruled by fear. His 
illustrations and arguments appeared reasonable 
and I was only too ready to dmit all he advanced. 

I recollect with what diabolical ingenuity he 
used to compare the drop of olack blood to insanity 
lurking in the frame. ‘se would admit that per- 
sons of mixed race might be good enough, up to a 
certain extent, and for 4 certain period, but. like 
insanity, the black fibre would be certain, sooner 
or later, to work to the surface and then the whole 
moral nature would be thrown out of balance. He 
would heap up his cases of men ruined body and 
soul by Quadroon womer with their fair faces and 
devilish hearts—yes, men even whom he had 
known, who had lost fortune and respectable posi- 
tion, and life itself. 

I fear his words found a readier respons: in an 
under-current of pride which caused me to rejoice 
in my own exaltation above the debased race. 
Looking back, however, to my feelings at that pe- 
riod, I think it was owing rather to Abel's frequent 
reiteration of his opinions than to any logical con- 
siderations of my own that I came to acquiesce in 
the principle which he so strongly asserted. Abel 
Duncan had effectually poisoned my soul. 

My father was not on terms of intimacy with any 





of the families in the neighborhood, and, with the 
exception of one or two old bachelor friends whose 
estates were close to ours, we received scarcely any 
visitors. My father told me that the coolness 
which had arisen with his neighbors was occa- 
sioned by some questions of property, which made 
it impossible for him to make any advances toward 
reconciliation; and though he regretted that he 
could not then afford me that social intercourse 
which was so fitting for my age, yet the matter 
was of less consequence, as he intended within a 
year or two to realize his property and proceed to 
Europe, where I should enjoy all the pleasures and 
amusements of society. 

It chanced that an English doctor, a widower 
with an only daughter, came to settle in our neigh- 
borhood. There was some difficulty in fincing a 
house suitable for Dr. Evans, and my father, who 
was very hospitable, insisted ou their taking up 
their residence with us until they could be com 
fortably settled. Mary Evans was about my own 
age, and we soon became great friends. Her af- 
fection for me was increased by my nursing her 
throngh a severe fever which she caught while 
staying at our house. She often declared that nei- 
ther her father nor herself could ever repay me 
for my attention and devotion. 

One day, when she was convalescent, we were 
sitting together under the veranda. It chanced 
that we fell to talking on the question of slavery, 
which up to that time had never been alluded to 
between us. I imagined what her sentiments would 
be, as she had so recently left England, and I 
begged her to speak without reserve to me ; but I 
cautioned her that it would be prudent, in a gen- 
eral way, to suppress anti-slavery opinions. 

In the warmth of our ensuing argument I had 
not perceived that Abel was standing by us, list- 
ening. 1 shuddered as I caught his hateful smile, 
and felt a dread at his knowing how entirely I was 
a convert to his opinions. 

* Abel,” said I, “‘ you will explain this matter 
to Miss Evans better than I can.” 

“No, no,” he answered, with a sneer; “ you 
understand it perfectly.” 

It's too terrible for belief!” exclaimed Mary 
Evans. ‘Why, Clara tells me that one drop of 
black blood could destroy her very nature. I 
know her love and goodness, and I won't believe 
it.” 

“It’s the opinion generally entertained, North 
as well as South,” replied Abel. 

Mary turned earnestly to n.e, and prayed me 
to discard the horrible theory. I had been good 
and kind to her, she said, ah 1 she loved me so 
much that she could not bear to know of a thought 
like this having a place in my mind. 

I could not deny my convictions, and the subject 
was at last dropped; but I felt that I had de- 
stroyed the bond of sympathy which until then 
existed between us. 

I don't think that I have mentioned the extreme 
indulgence and tenderness which my father showed 
toward me. My smallest wishes and fancies were 
immediately gratified, and the only return he 
seemed to desire was my company and my pres- 
ence near him. He delighted in my singing and 
playing, overwhelmed me with praise, and always 
holding out as his reward a speedy journey to Eu- 
rope, and a happy life in the Old World. 

All this time I became more and more tyran- 
nical, unreasonable, and petulant in my inter- 
course with the slaves. One evening my temper 
was roused by one of the girls in the house being 
more than usually careless and inattentive. In 
my anger I struck her, She was much fairer than 
any other of our slaves, and consequently by far 
the most troublesome of all. 

To my amazement she muttered a few words in 
an under-tone. This drove me frantic, but I mas- 
tered my feeling of indignation. When I recov- 
ered myself, I told her she should be severely pun- 
ished for the insult she had shown me, and in the 
greatest anger hurried down to my father. He 
and Abel were smoking together under the veran- 
da. He perceived low greatly I was moved, and, 
drawing me toward him, bade me tell him my 
grievance. It was disgusting and painful to me 
even to whisper the girks words in his ear. 

Yet, indignant and angry as I was, I felt terri- 
fied by thé’ excess of my father's rage. 

“It shall be flogged out of her,” he exclaimed, 
‘it the punishment goes within an inch of her 

ife. And all the niggers on the plantation shall 
see it done.” 

It haunts my conscience to this day that I did 
not fall on my knees and ask my fathe: to spare 
the girl. Wer prayer for mercy rings in my ears 
even now. You will marvel, notwithstanding the 
greatness of my anger, that I could allow a human 
being to suffer extreme pain for the purpose of ap- 
peasing my wounded feelings; you will naturally 
think that I was dead to every generous and noble 
impulse Yet you must remember that J had juat 
aursed Mary Evans, who was a comparative stran- 
ger to me, at the peril of my own life. 

Abel had foliowed my father out when the girl 
was dry away. He returned in about half an 
hour. ‘ Clara.” °' >). “we've taught her not 
to say your molly slave, and she won't for- 
get the lesson in » 

The tone in 
“Abel!” I excl 
vented you from 


ittered this nettled me. 
od taste might have pre- 
ae by a repetition of her 


words.” 

He offered. n. aborate apology ; but I 
could see that : ained on his lips. 

1 turned fro in my agitation I drew 
from my boson ture locket I was accus- 
tomed to wea vsting into tears, I ex- 
claimed, ‘My (°«:, ‘a beautiful mother to be 
called a slave! 

“ What's th a Abel, “My aunt’s por- 
trait! How cid ot it?” 

I said I had ¢\« | it one day in my father’s 
desk. I had ‘ep. ©\a as a great favor to let 


me have it for») mother’s sake. He had refused 
his consent for « log “me. At last I had teased 
him into comp | soc 





My father entvred the room. I tried to g t thes 
locket away from Abel ; but he held it tight, on 


“ But on.y Abel, papa * I pleaded. 

He said that he had expressed a strong wish on 
the subject—that I had broken my promise—and 
he ordered me instantly to restore the locket. 


thwarted mine, and always succeeding in whee- 
dling him in the end, that I refusea to give up 
miniature. I ought to have perceived how 

tated the events of the night had made him. He 
stepped forward, and, seizing my hand, wrenched 
the locket from me ; 


i 
; 


indignity—and Abel standing by with 
triumph! I wanted to sa 


giveness. But to stoop betore my cousin! I left 
the room with proud defiance, and hurrying to my 
own room locked the door and threw myself on the 
bed. After the lapse of nalfan hour I heard a gentle 
tap at the door, and my name pronounced with 
tenderness, It was my father’s voice. I felt that 
he wanted to be reconciled to me. I would have 
given worlds to have opened the door and kissed 
him; but my wretched pride, which told me I 
must resent the blow to uphold my dignity in 
Abel's eyes, held me still, 

Next morning I felt my father was longing for 
reconciliation, but that former wretched sense of 
Abel caused me to be cold and sullen. 

It was strange that the man I so detested should 
have stood thus between my father’s heart and 
mine. My feelings, too, at that time were greatly 
excited against Abel by reports of his conduct with 
one of the women on the plantation. Far above 
my strongest sense of morality was contempt for his 
degradation, and I could not endure the thought 
of being humbled in the presence of a man I hearti- 
ly despised. I little knew how Abel was taking 
advantage of my conduct toward my father to work 
out his own wicked purpose. 

At length I was ashamed of my willful pervers- 
ity, and eagerly courted a reconciliation; then, to 
my sorrow, I was met with coldness instead of the 
warmth I had expected, and I gradually found, to 
my amazement, that my father’s heart had changed 
toward me. 

Though I was mortified, yet when I thought 
over the whole matter in quiet moments I blamed 
my own heart. It would almost seem something 
were wanting in my nature. I might have known 
that something was indeed wanting in my nature. 
There were certain little matters connected with 
our mode of life which had always struck me as 
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spurn him away with contempt—I shuddered and 
crouched away from hi 
thoughts he held me no higher than that wretched 
girl he had abused. He pray me to be his wife! 
The very laws forbade my being the Christian wife 


carriage. 
The daughter of a slave! That dreadful idea 
turned the current of my thoughts from Abel, and 


the same capacity for pain, 
crime struck \ 


I found my way in the dark, as well as I could, 
to the negro huts, and discovered where she was 
being nursed, She was lying asleep on a mat, but 
the old woman who attended on her had 
to bed. 

‘Is she nearly recovered ?” 

*« She is.” 

“ Was the very severe ?”’ 

I felt the utmost anguish at the wothan’s an- 
swer. 

No one had been so severely flogged on the 
plantation for years! 

I sank on my knees at the girl’s side. By this 
time she had awoke. I poured forth my words of 
contrition, and my scalding tears fell on her hand, 
which I grasped in mine. She was partly dazed 
with sleep, but both she and the old woman gazed 
on me with astonishment. My behavior was so 


their senses were aroused ; 
ble on their countenances ; the girl started forward, 
and vehemently contradicted me. No, no! I was 
Mr. Duncan’s child, she cried, and 


the 

stood out on her brow. She implored 
mee hoe ee eee 
owing to my having come to 

them both, again and again, that they 
had no occasion for fear in about the 
truth, The old woman then me that before I 
was father had given the strict- 
est injunctions, enforced with stern threats, to ev- 
ery body on the plantation, that not a word should 
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that it was to 
a 
poor 

Stronger even than my bitter feelings of remorse 
for the suffering I had caused was the anxious de- 
io ae possessed me to hear the account of my 
real mother—my own mother, notwithstanding her 
misery, and and shame. At first the 
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her recollection, my mother had died 


girl was then lying before my eyes, and.I too 
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1 could not endure the thought of meeting my 
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father, and I stole on tip-toe past the room where 
were sitting. My father must have 


me 

heart was moved with pity, for he came forward to 
kiss me; but I involuntarily shrank from him be- 
fore his lips touched mine. An irresistible infla- 
ence seemed to drag me away. 

He called me to him, but I had no power to 
move, 

Then his indignation was excited; he upbraided 
me for my ingratitude ; true, I had discovered the 
secret of my birth, though he had done all in his 
power to hide it from me; but yet the knowledge 


my mother was a slave. All that educa- 
tion could do had been done for me; but he feared 
it was only too true that there was some radical 
in natures such as mine which unfitted 

them for love. 

Oh! It was intolerable anguish to hear such 
words from his lips, and to feel, as I did then feel, 
that they were true. 

He finally told me with great sternness that al- 
though I was free—free beyond all question or 
doubt—yet my future destiny depended on my own 
behavior. Whether I gave him my heart or not 
—he had once looked for a daughter to solace his 
old age, but that hope was gone—he would at least 
have a return for the money spent upon me. I 
should amuse him, read and play to him as hereto- 
fore, and arrange the household affairs; I should 
suffer for it if I failed. 

Abel entirely usurped my place in my father’s 
heart. The affection and indulgence which had 
been mine were lavished upon him. I had stood 
between him and his hope, as nearest lawful heir, 
of inheriting my father’s wealth ; there was no lon- 
ger any danger that I should spoil his prospects. 

He still kept up the show of treating me with 


heavy trial. Mary Evans, indeed, was true; she 


drop of dark blood and 
our separation; her pity might be as 


z 
rity | 


same trials and the same sufferings. 

imagine that this was merely a morbid 
mine; its truth was too evident in the or- 
tercourse of life. When Mary Evans and 
I were sitting together, and he talked in 
tone of some friends of his who had 
e with us, his words amounted to no 
than familiar badjnage, to which the laugh- 
retort of Mary Evans formed, on her part, a 
fitting answer. But those same words addressed to 


burning blush to m¥ cheeks. 
But the lash—ah me! the day of retribution had 
come. While I was yet responsible for all house- 
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his switch. 
There was a clergyman, a Mr. Graham, a neigh- 
bor of ours, who visited at our house 


munion” than he had ever elsewhereknown. Even 
in his old age, long after he had entered the Church, 
a 


as a Christian minis- 
ter, honored and revered by a large congregation, 
he and a hen ey ay 
to the last he was lit- 











words, and noting every change which took place 
in the patient. An ordinary observer would have 
marveled at such devotion, and would have felt 
the greatest admiration for such conduct on the 
part of a man toward his poorer fellows; but Mr. 
Graham never for a moment entertained the idea 
that the sufferer was bound to him by the bond of 
a coequal humanity. He would have acted—in- 
deed I have known him act—with the same tender- 
ness toward a poor dog which had been, by acci- 
dent, severely wounded. In his establishment, 
both slaves and lower animals were equally spoiled ; 
but, as a matter of principle, he would have no 
more thought of denying that the lash was, ‘at 
times, necessary for the correction of slaves, than 
he would have denied that it was necessary for the 
correction of brute creatures. 

One day, in an agony of despair, I threw myself 
at Mr. Graham's feet, and poured out all my sor- 
row. His manner was very kind and affectionate 
—but still that taint of blood! I read the thought 
in his words of tender pity. He evidently felt that 
there was some difference in our respective natures 
—a radical defect existing in mine, which demanded 
his deepest sympathy. The same sort of conversa- 
tion might have taken place between us on the sup- 
position that some slight germ of irsanity existed 
in my mind, so slight that my reasoning faculties 
were scarcely affected by it—so slight, in short, 
that there was every hope the evil might be over- 
come by healthy mental discipline and strict watch- 
fulness. : 

My feeling of estrangement toward my father 
appeared to him unnatural, and net to be accounted 
for by any ordinary cause. He admitted that mine 
was a bitter trial; but yet my father had done all 
that lay in his power to lighten the burden. I had 
received the blessing of a good education. I hau 
been brought up in the paths of religion and virtue. 
I had been associated, as far as possible, with my 
father’s own friends and connections. I had been 
treated with the utmost affection and regard. I 
ought to humble myself to my father’s will, and to 
strive to cast out the evil pride which hardened my 
heart. By God's grace I might hope to do it; but 
I must make earnest ; frequent prayer. 

That interview with Mr. Graham only added to 
my despair. I had sought consolation of one for 
whom I felt the greatest reverence and respect ; I 
had sought consolation where consolation may be 
most surely found—in religious converse and ad- 
vice; but his words and love utterly failed to al- 
leviate the sorrow of my heart. I little imagined 
at that time that what I looked upon with the ut- 
most misery as being the dark depravity of my own 
heart was an intuitive sense of God's justice in re- 
bellion against man’s false principle and practice. 
My heart would not be humbled by prayer, but it 
was humbled by the endurance of ignominy. All 
pride was cast out of me at last. My cheek no 
longer flushed at the vile yet cleverly hidden in- 
sinuations of Abel. I had Jost all sense of degra- 
dation in a blow from my father. 1 was callous to 
all affronts from the visitors who now frequented 
my father’s house for Abel’s pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

Shat out from earthly hope and heavenly conso- 
lation, I felt that I was gradually sinking to the 
level of the wretched around me. My mo- 
ther had claimed me as her own—the inheritor 
her nature and her degradation. I suppose it 
could only have been a question of time how long 
my bodily strength would have endured this fear- 
ful conflict of feeling. The end came at last. 

My father was taken dangerously ill. It was my 
duty to nurse him; and then, God be thanked! I 
experienced a gleam of relief. I could him 
with some of my old love when he was in pain, for 

him 


The hasty vehemence of health and a passionate 
disposition left him now; he became 
his manner, thoughtful beyond his wont, and his 
thoughts turned heavenward. Mr. Graham fre- 
quently came to visit him, reading and conversing 
on religious matters. 

My father, one day, when we chanced to be alone, 
gave me his keys and bade me get the miniature 
from his desk. He held it a while feebly in his 
hands, gazing fondly upon it, and then made me 
fasten it by a ribbon round his neck. From that 
period his thoughts, with few intermissions, centred 
in the recollections of his wife. Her name was al- 
ways on his lips, uttered with terms of endear- 
ment. All his hope was to meet her again, and 
be with her in heaven. Not one word, through all 
this, not one thought, of my mother! I used to 
sit at his bedside, my heart ready to burst, hoping 
and praying that the remembrance of the shameful 
past might rise up in hismind. They told me that 
the slightest excitement might be fatal to him, so 
my tongue was bound to silence. 

One night my father desired to be left alone with 
Mr. Graham. I was told to leave the room; but 
I stole back, crouching behind a curtain, There 
was still on his mind which troubled 
him. It had no reference to my mother. Mr. 
Graham cheered him with Christian hope and eon- 
solation. I could endure it no longer. I arose 
from my hid and stood before them. 

“My mother!” I exclaimed; ‘‘has he prayed 
forgiveness for that wrong ?” 

Mr. Graham 


which gave you existence. I have the fullest con- 
fidence in his repentance.” 

“ But his sin against my mother!” I cried; for 
some feeling I not resist impelled me to speak 
out. “Torn away her husband and children 
Tee ae ee ee 
I speak of 


“ You speak,” answered Mr. Graham, “as if this 
act had been done to some white woman living in 
holy matrimony.” 

I burst into tears and fled from the room. 

They never let me see him again; they never 





forgave me what I had said. Toward the end, 
they told me he became very caim, lying « while 
almost insensible, with the miriature clasped in bis 
hand. Then, with a last convulsive effort, he 
stretched forth his arms, as if in the act of clasping 
some form to his bosom, and crying aloud the 
name he loved so well, fell back and died. 

The Evanses took me away to their house. I 
was in the greatest need of comfort and support. 
The misery which appeared to arise from the in- 
nate defect of my nature was wrought to its utmost 
pitch. I felt that | was guilty of hastening my 
father's death, and that the inherent defect of my 
nature was to blame for my guilt. 

Abel succeeded in all his plans. The bulk of 
the property was left to him: a moderate com- 
petency only being reserved for me. But the loss 
of wealth seemed nothing in comparison with the 
dark taint left upon me. 

It was long before my bodily health sufficiently 
recovered to allow of my leaving the Evanses. I 
then joined the Summerses in Canada, and in their 
company Icameto England. It war only by little 
and little that my broken spirit was built up; that 
I regained my feeling of self-respect, of se!f-confi- 
dence. Free! At first it seemed utteriy marvel- 
ous that people in England did not shrink from 
me. I could not for a long time believe in the 
possibility of being loved and treated as an equal 
by the pure white race. They used to think me 
cold and proud, when in reality I was holding beck 
in the misery of my old sense of inferiority, and my 
old fear of insult, Mrs. Summers and her daugh- 
ter supported my faltering confidence and cheered 
my heart. I told them that I would not have 
their friends deceived in respect of my personal his- 
tory, and I was astonished when | found that this 
knowledge only elicited for me the warmest sym- 
pathy and regard. Every lingering doubt was 
dispelled one day, when those words, which in my 
own land would have covered me with shame were 
whispered in my ear, and the good man asked me 
to be his wife, who has been my kind husband 
these many and many happy years. 





OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWN. 


We continue this week, on pages 289, 296, and 
297, our series of sketches of the military operations 
at Yorktown, from sketches by our special artist, 
Mr. A. R. Waud, and Mr. Mead of the Vermont 
Brigade. Pages 296 and 297 contain a view of 
Yorktown rrom THE River, GLoucesrer aso 
From tue River, and tux Rese. Works Ar 
Wrwxn's Mii, and two other war pictures. Our 
artist, Mr. Waud, thus describes these pictures : 

“The view of ‘ Yorktown from the River’ was 


adjacent beach, attended by crowds of men, horse 
and foot. On the water-battery three very heavy 
are mounted; and there is another, partly 
hidden by the sand-bags, on the little fort to the 
right. Above, on the table-land, are numerous 
for the defense of the water-front of the po- 
nd these the houses of Yorktown can 
a small place, and seems to be just 
Fairfax Court House. On the op- 
the river is Gloucester —a much 
but strongly fortified. Here is a 
“battery of sever. embrasures, and alongside 
a redoubt, mounting two heavy pieces, con- 
nected with the works om the heights by a long 
On the bluff the enemy is busy covering 
with sand-bays. 
rebel flag flaunts ever these works at sev- 
marking the head-quarters of different 
there is a goodly number of hos- 


entitled ‘ Rebel Works at Wynn's 
ofa of the rebei works, from 
Y n, two or three miles from 
consists of a line of rifie-pits, with 
earth-works for guas behind, with occasional re- 
doubts along the front. The course of the little 

which afterward becomes Warwick River 
is marked by the stockade which crosses it, where 
there isadam, Beyond, to the lefi, the rifie-pits 
run into the woods, which are defended by stock- 
ades and logs fastened across from tree to tree. At 
one place in the sketch—marked by a distant horse- 
man—is visible the covered way connecting the 
works. Here a carriage is occasionally seen, sup- 
posed to contain Jeff Davis. 

“The ‘Sketch of a Rebel Gun’ is an enlarged 
view, taken through a glass, of the piece which 
wounded Lieutenant Wagner and killed one of his 
assistants. It seems to be a large iron howitzer, 
and was finally silenced by one of our light feld- 
pieces. At every discharge from our battery the 
man on the right would give the alarm, and all 
would drop out of sight; notwithstanding several 
were wounded and carried off on stretchers. 

“The holes on the fort beyond show where our 
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Ordnaace Boat, 


Pittsburg. Mail-boat De Soto. 
RECONNOISSANCE OF FORT WRIGHT BY THE GUN-BOATS AND MORTAR FLEET, APRIL 18, 1862.—Sxxrcnep sy Ma. ALBxaxveR Simpcot.—[Sem Pack 302, ] 





—Skstcnep py Mr, ALExanper Surrtot.—[Ser Pacr 302.) 
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The Ordnance Boats, - 
BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE FEDERAL FLOTILLA DESCENDING THE MISSISSIPPI TO ATTACK FORT WRIGIT 


Craighead’s Point. 


Benton. 


The Gunboat-fleet, in Advance. 


Plam Vint. 
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GENERAL QUINCY A. GILMORE. 


WE publish on this page a portrait of GENERAL 
Giimore, the hero of Pulaski, from a photograph 
by Lieutenant Haas. 

* General Gilmore was born in Ohio, about thirty- 
six years ago. He entered the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1845, and graduated in 1849, at 
the head of a class of 43 members. He was ap- 
pointed to the Engineers, and was promoted to a 
First Lieutenaney in 1856, and to a Captaincy in 
1861. From 1849 to 1852 he was engaged on the 
fortifications at Hampton Roads; from 1852 to 
1856 he was instructor of Practical Military En- 
gineering at West Point, and during this time he 

i na the new Riding School on the crest of the 
Hill. He served from 1856 to 1861 as Purchasing 
Agent for the department in New York, and made 
many friends here. In 1861 he was assignéd to 
the staff of General Sherman, and accompanied 
him to Port Royal. General Sherman appointed 
him Brigadier-General of Volunteers—a rank 
which it is hoped the President will confirm. Gen- 
eral Gilmore had entire charge of the siege opera- 
tions against Fort Pulaski, and it is to his skill 
that the success of the bombardment is due. The 
Tribune correspondent well says : 

The reenlbefthe efforts to breach a fort of euch strength 


secing she edtalipes expeciy of General Gilmer. 
it 

Failure im am attempt in opposition to the opinion 

of the ablest the army would have destroyed 


him. Success, which in this case ie wholly attributable 
to his talent, energy, and independence, deserves a corre- 
sponding reward. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by liarper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trig Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued. ) 


Miss Gartn’s hand still mechasically grasped 
the lawyer’sarm. Her whole mind was absorbed 
in the effort to realize the discovery which had 
now burst on her. 

‘Dependent on Michael Vanstone !" she said 
to herself. ‘Dependent on their father’s bitter- 
est enemy! How can it be?” 

‘*Give me your attention for a few minutes 
more,” said Mr. Pendril, “and you shall hear. 
The sooner we can bring this painful interview 


we take 
left it—att period of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone’s 


“One moment, Sir,” said Miss Garth. “Were 














“ At the beginning of the present year,” he 
resumed, “‘a very serious business necessity, in 
connection with some West Indian property pos- 
sessed by an old client and friend of mine, re- 
quired the presence either of myself or of one of 
my two in Jamaica. One of the two 
could not be spared ; the other was not in health 
to undertake the voyage. ‘There was no choice 
left but for me to go. I wrote to Mr. Vanstone, 
telling him that I should leave England at the 
end of February, and that the nature of the bus- 
iness which took me away afforded little hope of 
my getting back from the West Indies before 
June. My letter was not written with any spe- 
cial motive. I merely thought it right—seeing 
that my rs were not ad mittéd to my knowl- 
edge of Mr. Vanstone’s private affairs—to warn 
him of my absence, 2s « measure of formal pre- 
caution which it was right to take. At the end 
of February 1 left Vn, lond, without having 
heard from him. I was on the sea when the 
news of his wife's death reac )>) him, on the 4th 
of March, and I did not rei -w whtil the middle 
of last June.” 

“You warned him of your departure,” inter- 
posed Miss Garth. ‘“‘ Did you not warn him of 
ON seule M l h 

“ Not > head-clerk sent him 
one of the circulars which were dispatched from 
my Office, in various directions, to announce my 
return. It was the first substitute I thought of 
for the letter which the pressure of in- 
numerable occupations, all crowding on me 
together after m absence, did not allow 
me leisure to wthee. fparcty a month later the 
first information of his marriage reached ine in 
letter from himself, written on the day of the 
fatal accident. The circumstances which in- 
uced him to write arose out of an event in 
which must have taken some interest—I 
attachment between-Mr. Clare’s son 
and Mr. Vanstone's youngest daughter.” 

“T can not say that I was favorably disposed 
toward that attachment at the time,” replied 
Miss Garth. ‘I was ignorant then of the fam- 
ily secret: I know better now.” 

**Exactly. The motive which you can now 

jate is the motive that leads us to the 
point. The young lady herself (as I have heard 
from the elder Mr. Clare, to whom I am in- 
debted for my knowledge of the circumstances 
in detail) confessed her attachment to her fa- 
ther, and innocently touched him to the quick 
by a chance reference to his own early life. He 
had a long conversation with Mrs. Vanstone, at 
which they both agreed that Mr. Clare must be 
privately informed of the truth, before the at- 
tachment between the two ‘young people Wa» al- 
lowed to proceed further. It was painful in the 
last both to husband and wife, to be re- 
duced to.this alternative. But they were reso- 
resolute, in making the sacrifice 
of own feelings ; and Mr. Vanstone betook 
himself on the spot to Mr. Clare's cottage.—You 
no doubt observed a remarkable change in Mr. 
Vanstone’s manner cn that day ; smd yon can 
now account for it?” 

Miss Garth bowed her head, »nd Mr. Pendril 

went on. 


ape 





“You are sufficiently acquainted with Mr. 


oS cinch) | 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL QUINCY A. GILMORE.—(Puotocraruep py LievTenant Haas.) 




















Clare’s contempt forall social prejudices,” he 
continued, ‘“‘to anticipate his reeeption of the 
confession which his neighbor addressed to him. 
Five minutes after the interview had begun the 
two old friends were as easy and unrestrained 
together as usual. In the course of conversa- 
tion Mr. Vanstone mentioned the pecuniary ar- 
rangement which he had made for the benefit % 
of his daughter and of her future husband—and, 
in doing so, he naturally referred to this will 
here on the table between us. Mr. Clare, re- 
membering that lis friend had been married in 
the March of that year, at once asked when tho 
will had been executed; received the reply that 
it had been ‘made five years since, and there- 
upon astounded Mr. Vanstone by telling him 

untly that the document was waste paper in 
the eye of the law, Up to that moment he, 
like many other persons, had ‘been absolutely 
ignorant that a man's marriage is legally as 
well as socially, considered to be the mer 
portant event in his life; that it destroy 
validity of any will which he may have mad: «s 
a single man; and that it renders abso! 





necessary the entire reassertion of his testai: ©. 


a — en, 





ary intentions in the character of a husband. 
The statement of this plain fact appeared to 
overwhelm Dir. Vanstone. Declaring that his 
friend had laid | inder an obligation which 
he should remerolber to his dying day, he at once 
left the cottage, at onee returned home and 
wrote me this letrer.” 

He handed the letter open to Miss Garth. In 
tearless, speechless grief she read these words : 

“My pear Pex prit,—-Since we last wrote to each oth- 
er on extraordinary change hes taken place in my life. 
About a week after you went away I received news from 
America which told me that I wae free. Need I eay what 
nee I made oft freedom? Need I say that the mother 
of my children is now my Wife! 

“If you are surprived at not having heard from me the 
moment you got beck, attribute my «fience in great pert— 
if not altogether te my on tegal ignorance of the legal 
necessity for making avother will. Not half an hour since 
I was enlightened for the first time (ander circurastances 
which I will mention when we meet) by my old friend, 
Mr. Clare. Family anxieties have had something to do 
with my silence as well. My wife's confinement is close 
at hand; and besides thie serious anxiety, my second 
daughter is engaged to be married. Until I eaw Mr. Clare 
to-day these matt: filled my mind that I never thought 
of writing to you during the one short month which fe all 
that bas passed since | got news of your return. Now I 
know that my will must be made again I write instantly 
For God's sake, come on the day when you receive this-— 
come and relieve me from the dreadful thought that my 
two darling girle are at this moment unpre ied for. If 
any thing happened to me, and if my desire to do their 
mother justice ended (through my miserable ignorance of 
the law) in leaving Norah end Magdalen disinberited, I 
should not rest in my crave! Come, at any covet, t& yours 
ever, Ad 

**On the Saturday morning,” Mr. Pendril re- 
sumed, ‘‘those lines reached me. I instantly 
set aside all other business and drove to the 
railway. At the London terminus I heard the 
first news of the Friday's accident; heard it, 
with conflicting accounts of the numbers and 
names of the presengers killed. At Bristol they 
were hetter informed, and the dreadful treth 
about Mr. Vanstone was confirmed. I had time 
to recover myself before I reached your station 
here, and found Mr. Clare’s son waiting for me. 
He took me to his father's cottage; and there, 
without losing a moment, I drew ort Mrs. Van- 
stone's will My object was to secure the only 
provision for her daughters which it was new 
possible to mak: Mr. Vanstone having died 
intestate, a third of his fortune would go to his 
widow, and the rest would be divided among his 
next of kin. t is the cruel peculiarity of the 
English law that the marriage of the parents 
dors not legitimatize children born out of wed- 
lock. Mr. Vanstone’s daughters, wnder the cir- 
cumstances of their father's death, had no more 
claim to a share in hie property than the dangh 
ters of one of his laborers in the village. The 
one chance left was that their mother might 
sufficiently recover to leave her third share to 
them, by will, in the event of her decease. Now 
you know why I wrote ™® you to ask for that 
interview—why I waited day and night, in the 
hope of receiving a sxmmons to the house. I 
was sincerely sorry to send back such an answer 
to your note of inquiry as 1 was compelled to 
write. Bat while there was a chance of the 
preservation of Mrs. Vanstone’s life the secret 
of the marrisge was hers, not mine, and ever 
consideration of delicacy forbade me to disclose 
i.” 

“You did right, Sir,” said Miss Garth; “I 
understand your motives, and respect them.” 

**My last attempt to provide for the daugh- 
ters,” continued Mr. Pendril, ‘‘was, as you 
Know, rendered unavailing by the dangerous 
nature of Mrs. Vanstone’s illness. Her death 
left the infant who survived her by a few hours 
(the infant born, you will remember, in lawfal 
wedlock) possessed, in due legal course, of the 
whole of Mr. Vanstone's fortune. ©n the child's 
death—if it had only ontlived the mother by a 
few seconds, instead of a few hor be result 
would bave been the same—the rux' of kin to 
the legitimate offspring took the m ouecy; and 
that next of kin is the infant's pate: val uncle, 


‘WE KNOW IT ALK©ADY, SHE REPEATED, IN CLEAR, MEASURED TONES.” 
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Michael Vanstone. The whole fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds has virtually Passed into his 
possession already.” " 

** Are there no other relations?” asked Miss 
Garth. ‘Is there no hope from any one else ?” 

“There are no other relations with Michael 
Vanstone’s claim,” said the lawyer. ‘There 
are no grandfathers or grandmothers of the dead 
chiid (on the side of either of the parents) now 
alive. It was not likely there should be, con- 
sidering the uges of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone 
when they died. But it is a oo to be 
reasonably lamented that no uncles or 
annts survive. There are cousins alive-—a son 
and two daughters of that elder sister of Mr. 
Vanstone’s whe married Archdeacon Bartram, 
and who died, as I told you, some years since. 
Bat their interest is superseded by the interest 
of the nearer blood. No, Miss Garth, we must 
jook facts as they are resolutely in the face. 
The law of England, as it affects illegitimate 
offspring, is a disgrace to the nation. vio- 
lates eve inciple of Christian mercy, by vis- 
iting eo cn of the parents on the children ; it 
encourages vice by depriving fathers and mo- 
thers of the strongest of all motives for making 
the atonement of marriage; and it claims to pro- 
duce these two abominable results in the names 
of morality and religion. It is not the law of 
Scotland, not the law of France, not the law (so 
far as | know) of any other civilized community 
in Europe. A day may come when England 
will be ashamed of it; but that day has not 
dawned yet. Mr. Vanstone’s daughters are No- 
body’s Children, and the law leaves them help- 
less at their uncle’s mercy.” 

He spoke those words with the energy of hon- 
est indignation, and rose to his feet. 

‘Jt is useless to dwell longer,” he said, * on 
past and present. The morning is wearing 
away, and the future claims us. The best serv- 
ice which I can now render you is to shorten 
the period of your suspense. In less than an 
hour I shall be on my way back to London. 
Immediately on my arrival I will ascertain the 
speediest means of ecmmunicating with Mr. 
Michael Vanstone, and will let you know the 
result. Sad as the position of de two sisters 
now is, we must look at it on its best side; we 
mast not jose hope.” 

“‘ Hope?” repeated Miss Garth. ‘‘ Hope from 
Michael Vanstone!” 

“Yes; hope from the influence on him of 
time, if not from the influence of mercy. As I 
have already told you, he is now an old man; 
he can noi, in the course of nature, expect to 
live mach longer. If he looks back to the 
period when he and his brother were first at 
variance, he must look back through thirty 
years. Surely these are softening influences 
which must affect any man? Surely his own 
knowledge of the shocking circumstances under 
which he has become possessed of this money 
will plead with him, if nothing else does?” 

‘I will try to think as you do, Mr. Pendril— 
I will try to hope for the Shall we be left 
jong in suspense before the decision reaches us?” 

‘I trust not. The only delay on my side will 
be caused by the necessity of discovering the 
place of Michae) Vanstone’s residence on the 
Continent. I think [ have the means of meet- 
ing this difficulty successfully, and the moment 
I reach London those means shall be tried.” 

He took up his hat, and then returned to the 
table on which the father’s last letter and the 
father's useless will were lying side by side. 
After a moment's consideraticn he placed them 
both in Miss Garth’s hands. 

‘*It may help you in breaking the hard truth 
to the orphan sisters,” he said, in his quiet, self- 
repressed way, ‘“‘if they can see how their father 
refers to them in his will—if they can read his 
letter to me, the iast he ever wrote. Let these 
tokens tell them that the one idea of their fa- 
ther’s life was the idea of making atonement to 
bis children. ‘They may think bitterly of their 
birth,’ he said to me at the time when I drew 
this useless will; ‘but they shall never think 
bitterly of me. I will cross them in nothing: 
they shall never me sorrow that I can spare 
them, or e want which I will not satisfy.’ He 
made me put those words in his will to for 
him when the truth which he had concealed from 
his children in his lifetime was revealed to them 
after his death. No law can deprive his daugh- 
ters of the legacy of his repentance ad his love. 
I leave the will and the letter to help you: I 
give them both inte your care.” 

He saw how his ng kindness touched her, 
and thoughtfully the farewell. She 
took his hand in both her own and murmured a 
few broken words of gratitude. “Trust me to 


fatai truth. In the broad, cheerful sunshine— 
that truth disclosed—he went out. 


_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tr was nearly an hour when 
Pendril left the honse. Miss Garth sat 
again at the table alone, and tried to face 

effort. 





Mr. 


noon 
necessity which the event of the morning 
forced on her, 

Her mind was not equal to the 
tried to lessen the strain on it-—to lose the sense 
of her own position—to escape from her thoughts 
for a few minutes only. A 
ed Mr, Vanstone's letter, and ly set 
herself to read it through once more, 

One by one the last words of the dead man 
fastened themseives more and more fi 
her attention. ‘Che unrelieved solitude, the un- 
broken silence, helped their influence on her 
mind, aud opened it to those very impressions 
of past and present which she was most anxious 
to shun. As she reached the melancholy lines 
which closed the letter she found —in- 


Fie 


a little she open- 





sensibly, almost unconsciously, at first—tracing 

the fatal chain of events, link by link, backward, 

until she reached its beginning in the contem- 

_ marriage between Magdalen and Francis 
lare. 


That marriage had taken Mr. Vanstone to 
his old friend with the confession on ms lips 
which would otherwise never have escaped «hem. 
Thence came the discovery whi h had sent him 
home to summon the lawyer to the house. Tha* 
summons again had produced th» inevitable ac- 
celeration of the Saturda~’s journey to #riday , 
the Friday of the fatal accident, the Frriay when 
he went to his death. From his death followed 
the second bereavement which had made the 
house desolate; the helpless position of the 
« mghters whose prosperous future had been 
his dearest care; the revelation of the secret 
which had overwhelmed her that morning; the 
disclosure, more terrible still, which she now 
stood committed to make to the orphan sisters. 


cheeks, while the first pang of separation was at 
its keenest in their hearts, while the memory of 
the funeral was not a day old yet? Not their 
last friend left; not the faithful woman 
heart bled for them, No! silence for 
ent time at all risks—merciful silence 
days to come! af 

She left the room with the will and the 
in her hand—with the natural, human 


eyes resolutely to the future. In the 
stopped and listened. Not 
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sideration 

quickly descended the stairs again. ’ 
and dalen knew of the interview betwee 
Mr. Pendril and herself; she had felt it her duty 
to show them his letter making the appoint- 
ment. Could she excite their suspicion by lock- 
ing herself up from them in her room as soon 
as the lawyer had left the house? Her hand 
trembled on the stair-rail} she felt that her face 
might betray her. The self-forgetful fortitude, 
which had never failed her until that day, had 
been tried once too often—had been tasked be- 


: 
§ 


which she dared not trust out of her own pos- 
session, laid on the table—her head bowed over 
them; her face hidden in her hands. Alone 
she sat there, and tried to rouse her sinking 


courage. 

Doubts thronged on her of the dark days to 
come; dread beset her of the hidden danger 
which her own silence toward Norah and Mag- 
dalen might store up in the near future. The 


might gather round them at a mo- 
ment’s notice; unforeseen necessities might arise 
for immediately leaving the house. She saw all 
these perils—and still the cruel courage to face 
the worst, and speak, was as far from her as 
ever. Ere long the thickening conflict of her 
thoughts forced its way Uiitward for relief in 
words and actions. She raised her head and 
beat her hand helplessly on the table. 

**God help me, what am I to do!” she broke 
out. ‘How am I to tell them?” 

** There is no need to tell them,” said a voice 
behind her. ‘They know it already.” 

She started to her feet, and looked round. 
It was Magdalen who stood before her—Magda- 
len who had spoken those words. 

Yes, there was the graceful figure, in its 


eyes. 

,” she repeated, in clear, 
measured tones. ‘‘Mr, Vanstone’s daughters 
are Nobody’s Children, and the law leaves them 
he at their uncle’s mercy.” 


her, ’s breath fanned her 
cheek, ’s cold kissed her. She 
drew back the kiss ; touch of the girl's 
lips thrilled her with terror. 

As soon as she could speak she put the in- 
evitable **You heard us,” she said 
“ Where 

“Under the open windcw.’ 

** All the time?” aay 

She had listened—this girl of in the 
first week of her had to the 
whole terrible revelation, word by word, as it 


fell from the lawyer’s lips, and had never once 
betrayed herself! From first to 


movements which had escaped her had been 
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movements guarded enough and slight enough 
to be mistaken for the passage summer 
breeze through the leaves! eo ssid, ta 
“Don’t to speak yet,” softer 
and cule see « Don't look at me with 
those a What wrong have I done 
When Mr. Pendril wished to speak to you about 
Norah and me his letter gave us our choice to 
be present at the interview, or to keepaway. If 
my elder sister decided to keep away how could 


g 
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ourselves. L[havelearned. And Norah is learn- 
ing.” 
** Norah !” 

“Yes. I have done all I could to spare you. 
I have told Norah.” 

She had told Norah! Was this girl, whose 
courage had faced the terrible necessity from 
which a woman old enough to be her mother 
had recoiled, the girl Miss Garth had brought 
up? the girl whose nature she had believed to 
be as well known to her as her own? 


‘* Magdalen!” she cried out, passionately, ‘you 
frighten me!” 
Sp nedalen only sighed, and turned wearily 


moved away slowly over the grass. Miss 
watched the tail black figure gliding away 
until it was lost among the trees. While 
it was in sight she could think of nothing else. 


Norah was still in her own room. She was 
sitting on the couch by the window, with her 
mother’s old music-book—the k e which 
Mrs. Vanstone had found in her h d’s study 
on the day of her husband’s death—spread open 
on her lap. She looked up from it with such 
quiet sorrow, and pointed with such ready kind- 
ness to the vacant place at her side, that Miss 
Garth doubted for the moment whether Magda- 
len had spoken the truth. ‘‘ See,” said Norah, 
simply, turning to the first leaf in the musi- 
book. ‘*My mother’s name written in it, and 
some verses to my father on the next page. We 
may keep this for ourselves if we keep nothing 
else.” She put her arm round Miss Garth's 

ut: haee Gene winter stele over her 


she whispered. ‘“ anxious about me? 
Are you whether 1 have heard it? I 
have heard the truth. I might have felt 
it bitterly later; it is too soon to feel it now. 
You have seen Magdalen? She went out to find 
you—where did you leave her?” 

‘In the garden. I couldn't speak to her; I 
couldn't look at her. Magdalen has frightened 
me.” 


never hope for again. 
member to-day? What — the world, 
and the world’s cruel laws, in our 

of the kindest father, the kindest mother, that 
children ever had!” She stopped ; led 
with her rising grief; and quietly, 

kept it down. ‘‘ Will you here,” she sai 

“ while I go and bring Magdalen back? Mag- 
dalen was always your favorite: I want her to 
be your favorite still.” She laid the music-book 
gently on Miss Garth’s lap, and left the room. 


‘‘ Magdalen was always your favorite.” 

Tenderly as they had been spoken, those words 
fell reproachfully on Miss Garth's ear. For the 
first time in the long companionship of her pu- 
pils and herself, a doubt whether she, and all 
those about her, had not been fatally mistaken 
in their relative estimate of the sisters, now 
forced itself on her mind. 

She had studied the natures of her two pupils 
in the daily intimacy of twelve years. 
natures, which she believed herself to have sound- 


in flat contradiction to it. 
What did such a result as this pe Ay 
Thoughts came to her as she herself 
er question which have startled and saddened 
us all. 


Does there exist m every human being, be- 
neath that outward and visible character which 
is shaped into form by the social influences sur- 


rounding us, an inward, invisible ition 
which is part of ourselves; which may 
indirectly modify, but can never hope to change ? 
Is the p’ poy oh denies this, and asserts 
that we are with dispositions like blank 
sheets of paper, a philosophy which has failed to 
cme Ces Oo a ee re 
a philosophy w! never compared together- 
two infants of a few days and has never ob- 
served that those infants are not born with blank 
tempers for mothers and nurses to fill up at will ? 
Are there, infinitely varying with each individual, 


: 
g 


inbred forces of Good and Evil in all 
down below the reach of mortal encouragement 
and mortal repression—hidden Good 


E 
E 


"Garth shrank back in dismay. 








the 
associated those bilities with the ys 
Soest capone the future fives and 
fortunes, of the orphan sisters. 
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inborn and inbred disposition had remained con- 
cealed which the shock of the first serious ca- 


of 
future shining with ic light through the 
su s reserve, aud darken- 


destined henceforth to be the 

ripening-ground of the 

was in her, was the life of the younger doomed 
the of i 


On the brink of that terrible conclusion Miss 


Her heart was 
the heart of a true woman. 


impressions; she had never waited to consider 
whether Magdalen’s openly acknowledged ac- 


tion of that morning might not a self-sac- 
rificing fortitude, which whim a after-life 


“Oh, never doubt her again!” pleaded No- 
rah. ‘*We are alone now—we have our hard 
way through the world to walk on as patiently 
aswecan. If Magdalen ever falters and turns 

her for the love of old.+ nes; help 
MWh ol my b God 

“Wi my heart and h, as 
shall judge me, with the doctten my whole 
life!” In those fervent words Miss Garth an- 
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a short distance in the stream. 

The mortars beich forth their terrible mixefles in columns 
of smoke across the point in the same Vesuvian style; the 
trom buat Os ipotyand Gos Oteapertn eon, ond enema 
from boat to boat, and the transports, tugs, and 

very 
cates id x well chase c bandeed ealleg above As 
| Mag h ert mph my pad med Pd 
function seems to be to convoy the fleet and keep 
ward against the hostile ships. 

For reasons best known to our officers, there is no dispo- 
sition to make an immediate assault upon the enemy's 
pam bret oe Whether this be the old stand- 
ing difficulty SE Some cianein, os the neh eee 
punishment from the vy guns mounted in the earth- 
be ‘fos aes opt aA cea 
whic range, t, 
tive safety with which they can be used, are admirably 
suited to the purpose. 





NEW ORLEANS. 
WE give on page 292 a fine view of New On- 


PROACHES TO THAT CITY BY WAY oF THE RiGo- 


Farracur’s Goir Squapron, together with Com- 
movore Porter's Mortar Fieer, and Forrs 
Jackson and Sr. Purr; and on page 295 we 
give a Map or THe Missrssrprr Rrver, showing 
its course from its mouth to Cairo. 


City.” The site inclines gently from the margin 
of the Mississippi toward the marshy 


of the river at the usual spring freshets. To pre- 
vent inundations an embankment or levee, about 
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opposite Fort Philip, and about twenty- 
Gro wifes ten the head ef the hanes leoling fete tho 
Gulf of Mexico. 1} TS. | casemated fort, in- 
tended to mount one and — 
of which were intended to have tven barbette. 
seized by the rebels it was not complete, and we have no 
Teason to believe it has yet ite full armament; but it has, 
nevertheless, been considerably by the State 
an gg pl tg ey guns placed 
r POE pene: apd roeeye ag homer = Ape mon 
men. ‘ort 
St. and Fort Jackson so completely command the 
that no vessel could pass them while they re- 





Contains the first division of an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


International Exhibition. 


This portion will consist of 200 Illustrated (nearly 
one thousand engravings), and will be continued for eight 
consecutive months, 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

Price 75 centé per month. $9 per Anaum. 

Subscriptions received, and the trade supplied by 

VIRTUE & CO., 20 John Street, New York. 


PIRST-CLASS Agents wanted—to assume Agen- 
cies to canvass for a Great National Work on the War 
ror Tur Uniox. Endorsed by the President, Cabinet, and 
many eminent citizens. Fifty to pa dollars 

week can readily be made by an active Canvasser. For 
particulars address or apply to FE. F. HOVEY, General 
nag: fork AS. D. TORREY, Publisher, 13 Spruce Street, 

ew 








HICKCOX'S STENCIL CHEST 
CONTAINS A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR CUTTING 


ie 






; : ; 
fj i ihing Vale a. 


—_—— 





$30. 
Letters; 1 set Small to 
Periods, dee. ; 1 


Cards, Books, &e. Price from $15 to 
c1 











Look 


In Harper's Weekly of May 34, No. 279, page 287, 
notice the name of the firm of W. Forsyth & Co. 
changed to J. H. Winslow & Co. All Certificates with 
the name of W. Forsyth & Co, attached are good, and will 
be redeemed by us as fact as sentin. Address 
’ . J. HL WINSLOW & CO., 
Suv. 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


cial Travelers-and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Eegrerings, 1 New Method for Compnting 


Interest, —2 e Em Designs for Collars, 
4 for Under-Slerven, fort nde skis, for Corner 


P prices. 
WEIR & CO., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 





or ! 

All Articles for Soidiers at Baltimore. Washington, Hil- 
ten Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


New Serriement or VINELAND,—30 miles from Phil- 





SOLON a age Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who has 
giving full ption, will be furnished, Address 


CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland P.O., Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 


Head-Quarters for Cheap 
Jewelry. 

HEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOCKETS. 
Hu UARTERS FOR RINGS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
Pe 4 FOR NECK CHALNS. 
4EAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEA! ARTERS FOR MINIATURE PINS OF ALL 


THE GENERALS. Enclose for a 
W. A. HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Grand Opening!!! 
BRODIE’S 


Stock of Spring 
and 


Summer 
MANTILLAS, 
Now Ready for Inspection 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 
and 











His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Motel, 
Corner of 23d Street, 
New York. 


VIOLIN MUSICA NEW COLLEC- 
TION. 


NE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL MELODIES for the 
Violin, selected from all the best Operas. Price, 50 








cents. Sent by mail on of the price. Published 
by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Washington St., Boston. 
Those afflicted with Gout, 

and all Nervous Diseases, Tender Feet from 

et ee ee 
Co,'s Parzewt Gatvanwo Exgcreo Mrraisso Insoums, an 
im and cure from their use—never 
having yet failed in hundreds of cases. Call, or send for 
a circular, by for $1. Office No. 429 Broad- 











the (5e.). Eg haem a glia 
terme, A i, DOWNER, 408 Dosodivey, ¥. 














w Cards and Note Pa at 
J. wae celebrated me Seicltahanent, 
302 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N.Y. Samples by mail. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON 
259 





WORK, W: Cast, and Wire. 
RAILINGS, AHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS, and [RON FURNITURE of every 
Tustrated mailed on 


centstamp. HU 
259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York. — 


THE ALBION, ‘Sst 


NEWS, PO CRITICISM, AND 
EMERALD LIT mma: 
Price $3 rer Annum; 6 Cents per Copy. 








Send for Speci © with to 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Bockmad 8, 0. ¥, 





Card Albums Patent. 


Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringements of 
the —— granted y = United State: Patent 
Office, at ington, to F. Guoum., of 
Srotteeriand, for a new and veeful improvement Metre 
TOGRAPHIC ALBUMA, commonly known as CARD AL- 
BUMS, will be prosecwied to the extent of the law. These 
improvements, patented Mr. Gruner, comprise ail 
that is at t sold in market, uucder the denom- 
ination Alan Assume. So many infri ts have 
occurred on Mr. Grumels Patent, by publishers and oth- 
in the United States, thet Mr. Grume! has instructed 

take immediate legal proceeding ag»inet infringers; 
for that we heve instructed our counsel, L. & T. 
MoM anon, , 271 Buoavway, to commence suite at 

in against \iorators of Mr. Grumel's rights. 
Mr. Grumet haa, by articles of attorney, daly authenti- 
cated, constituted us Sole Agerts in the United States 
sale of rights, under hie Letters Patent, to manu- 
facture and erll, and aleo for the sale of his celebrated 
pe nes, we CARD ALBUMS, many beautiful 
epecimens of which can be sern at our 
©. D. FREDRICKS & ©CO., 
5ST Broapwar, 

Agente for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 
New Yoru, April, 1562. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drag- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circuiar. 
ADAMS PRISS COMPANY, 
81 Park Rew (under Lovejoy’s Hotel, New York. 








BEST Chance for Agents !—Send stamp for Cireu- 
lar. ©. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 





AGENTS! 
Send for our Ctrowlar, mailed free. 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 
PRIZE PACKETS FOR THE MILLION. 
UNION STATIONERY AND PORTRAIT PACKETS. 
UNION STATIONERY AND RECIPE PACKETS. 
EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS, 
HEAD-QUARTERS fur UNION STATIONERY AND 
PRIZE PACKAGES of every description. Circulars free. 
P. HASKINGS & O0., 06 herkman #8, N. Y. 


“ Mouszacuns and WH.icKERS 
IN DAYS.” Do not buy “ Onguents” at 








1 00 « box, but sa for a BOOK with this 
T SECRET and many others, not before 
Tth edition. Mailed free on receipt of 2 dimes ; 

for $1, by ©. KE. HUNTER & CO,, Hinsdale, NY. 1. 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
IN SILVER. 
F. ©. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
The New Iusse of Postage Stamps, « «!! 
denominations, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. Y. 


To European Travellers. 


Harper’s Hand-Book 
Travellers in 
Europe and the East. 


Being a Guide through France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. By W. Pexusaoxe Feruivcs. 
With a map embracing colored routes of trav- 
el in the above countries. Large 12mo, Cloth, 

} 75; Leather Tucks, for Travellers, $3 00 ; 
lalt Celf, for Libraries, $3.50. 
BHOTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 1. 
62 Sent by mail, prstage prepabl. on receipt of price. 
Close of the: Twenty-Pourth Volume. 


HARPER’S 


WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For May, 1862. 














TERMS 
One Copy forome Year . . . ... . $800 
Two Gopies for Ome Year . . . . « « 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year each). 200 
4 = Das Gan, poh, Sor evary Club of Exot 
DOCK BERS 


Hagren’s Magazine and Hanren’s WEEx rv, together, 


one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Posuisnxen, 
Franxiin Squans, New Yors. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 
Entitled, 


NO NAME, 
By Wilkie Collins, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 
Richly Mlustrated by John McLenan, 
Was commenced in the Number for March 15 (No °T2) of 
HARPER’S WEEELY, 








TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . . ro) 
One forTwo Years ...... 400 
Ten eae Wee C . o ls eo 18 00 


time. 

Vols. I., I1., IT1., IV., and V., for the Years 1557, 1954, 
1850, 1868, and 1861, of “ HARPER'S WEEKLY,” band- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $2 50 cach, ate now 

; HARPER & BROTHERS, Porm sewrns. 
_ Pranciot Sqvans, New Youu _ 
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A. PROMISE 


1851. 


Jrormen Jonaruan. “There, Jonyny, that’s the way to build a Yacht! Some of these | Brotucr Jonatuay, ‘There, Jouxyy, 


days Uli show you how to make a Man-of War.” —(See London Punch, Fortenter, 1851.) 
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Professor Josatwan giving the Crowned Heads of Europe a few Notions on Nuval 
Architecture. 


_ New Dime Books. 


Beadie’s Dime Base-Ball 
Pleyer, for 1862. Annual Edition. 
“ontaining Reporte of the Base-Ball 
Conventions —the Average Play of the 
Leading Clubs—the celebrated Fash 
jon Course Matches —and the Great 
Silver Ball Match. 


Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 88. 
The Wrong Man: 


A Ts! 5 op Tun Eanty SertLeMents. 


We hare in this fine Novel the society of the early 
Western Settlements eee rreotyyed to the life, with all 
iis remarkable characters and strange incidents. 

Ten Gents exch. For sale by all New# Dealers. Sent, 

st-paid, on receipt of price. Send for a Catalogue. Ad 
tir « BEADLE & “cose ANY, Publishers, New York. 








GENTS for * the SOLAR MATCHES 
WANTED, in sections where nat alr appoink 

ed. Only tho*e who ean command a cash wanted: 
The right kind of men treated with liberally. “Send for 
Cirerlar for Agent:—iuelosing 3-cent stamp for reply. 
‘Ihe Solar Matches are superseding all other matches new 
in market— they wetale ne sulphur, herve no unplear- 
ant amel? when borning, never miss fire, and are as cheap 
at the suffocating eulphar matches, Smart bosingss men 
are finding (his the best paying bnsiness ever they tried 
Already our factory is ravning night and day to. supply 
coders. Address SULAK MATCH Co., Nos, 101 and 103 
Beekman Streei, N. 'Y 


AMALGAM BELLS for 
Charehcs, Schools, Farmay 
&e., superior in tone and du. 
rability to any other metal, 
aud less than half the price, 
or 13% cts. per Ib. Old brass 
taken in exchange. Send 
for Cireular to 

PRATT, ROBINSON & 
©0., 190 William Street, 
New York. 





You will eet the Recipe for a anre enre 





fer Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all Long Atlectione, 
by sending to D. Adee, 351 Pearl Street, N.Y. He sende 
it froe. Write for it.—Jt has cured thousands. 
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Best Military Map 
H. H. LLOYD & CO’S 


GREAT MAP OF THE 


Border and Southern States, 


Which is semanas and specially marked to illas- 
trate the progress of the war. 
PITTSBURGH LANDING, ~~~ Sa 
FORT WRIGHT, YORKTOW 
STAU FREDERICKSBU FG, F¢ dubs PU LASKI, 
THE DEFENSES OF NEW ORL EANS, 
many noted places are mapped out distinctly and accn- 
rately, 

The Christian Advocate and Journal says (April 17): 
“Ic is a prize for an Editor, or —. 
a newspaper in these times of Ci 

We have ten kinds > war are and ‘charte, A sample 
of either, matle2 paid, for 25 cents. Stamps recvived. 

UNUSU a Pty ty OFFERED AGYNTS. 

H. LLOYD & No. ds Howard 3 


inserting this advertisement con- 
apteuiasiy wt receive two copies of the =p advertised, 
» a 
Rebel Notes and Postage Stamps! 

Mine different Rebel Notes and Shinplasters and three 
ferent Rebel Postage Stamps, sent post-paid, on receipt 
of 5 cents. Trade au at $2 per 100, or $15 per 
1000. Traveling Agents ee Address 8. ©. UP- 
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HWEWERS AND SMOKERS WHO ARE” 


destroying their health and intellect by the use « ( 
tobaceo, send for a pamphlet describing a substitute atid 
remedy, Adress ISAAC G. SWAN, Drawer No. 158, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


F U LFILLED. 





_ [May 10, 1862, 
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1862. 


guess that’s about right! 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


eS China, Glass, &c., 


479 Broadway, 
BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STRUETS, 


Are now prepared to offer a largely-incrensed assort- 
ment of Goods in their line, including all desirable art- 
icles, either staple or nove}, carefully velected from the 
bert foreign and domestic markets. 

They take this opportunity of thanking their customers 
and the public for the continued favor which they have 
extended to their Establishment since its 


Formation in 1842, 


and trust, by further exertion, to secure an increased 
patronage. 


_ Quality Good. _—_—__—~wPPrices Low. 


ACK NUMBERS of, HA of, HARPER'S MAG- 
AZINE and WEEKLY corsta: on hand. Alro 
the Bound Volumes, and a full Stock of Harper & Broth- 
ers’ Publications, Orders from the Trade promptly filled 
at Publishers’ prices. A. WILLIAMS & C0. 
100 0 Ween Street, Boston, Mam. 


- ‘The Diaphragm Filter 


Has been awarded 2 Gold and 8 Silver Medals by the 
American Institute, Mage. Mechanics’ Charitable Associa 
tion, and Maryland Inetitute, and certificates from nearly 
all the medical faculty. The Winter depecits washine 
into the streams at thie season makes the water very im- 

re. It is especially adapted for rain and river waters. 

nufactured and warranted by 
ALEX. MoRENZIE, 
305 Fourth Street, New York, 
near Broadway. 


|“ Discretion is the Better Part of Valor.” 


| t@~ CARTE PHOTOGRAPHS, FOR ALBUMS, of thin 

| capital sketch by the inimitable Darley, just published by, 

| E. ANTHONY, 

| 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 eenta. 

obs ‘Done Gone” and ‘* The Neglected Picture,"* same 
1,000 Portraits of eminent Ameriexns for Albums. 
Photographic Albums in great variety. 
_ Cates & sent on receipt of stamp. 


Passrort OFFICE, No. 200 Broadway, 
nea” Fulton Street, Gromme Floor. 


Naturalized citizens must pr uce their certificates. 
Informatien for travelers furnished on application at the 
Office, or in reply to letters addressed PASSPORT OF- 
FICK, Box 3.913, New r¥ ot. 








BALLOU'S: 
PATENTED 
F. Y. &. 
French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 





WARTANTED 
TO FIT. 


Send for a 





Circular. 


BALLOU BROS., 
No. 409 Broadway, 
New York. 

For eale by all 4 Jo Dealers thronch the 
ITED STATES 
Fama Parrish, 


Shirt Manufacturer, 
323 Cana. Sraeet, near Broadway, New York. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $15, $21, and 
$24 per dozen. 
&2~ Family supply store of Bosoms, Collers, end Wrist- 
bands for Shirt making, at redneed pric +. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


SELPH.-O 




















I said I'd tell you how to make a Man-of-War! | 
Hiow do you like it ?”—(See London Times, April, 1862.) 





‘GENTS. THE DIME PANPROSPI(O 
SIUM PRIZE PACKAGE, PRICE 10 CENTs, 
CONTAINS 16 ARTICLES, ALL NEW AND ORIGIN A! 
BACH PACKAGE HAS A GIFT OF JEWELRY 
Send stamp for a circular, 
W. H. CATELY & CO., 102 Nason St., N.Y 


GENTS OF ACTIVITY AND ENERGY 
can make from $5 to $10 per day by « ngaging in 
sale of the VALUABLE PRIZE STATIONERY 
RECIPE PACKAGE AND ENVELOPE. 
Our Stationery is superior, and our Jewelry consirts of 
FORTY VARIETIES, cach article manufactured with 
ARTISTIC TASTE. 
For information send for a circular ; mailed free. 
R IC KARDS & ( 0., 102 Naseau Street, N. Y 
GENT—IF You WISH TO INVEST 
A SMALL CAPITAL IN A PAYING BUSINES 
Examine the merits of the 
MULTOMICROON. Pays 150 per cent. to Agents. 
Call and see it, or send stamp for circular. 
8 C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nasean Street, N.Y 








New Books. —G, P. PUTNAM, °°: 
mes Be @ on receipt of price, 

I. IRVING'S LIFE AND LETTERS. Vol. 1. $1 
If. UNDERCURRENTS. By Kimball. 4th ed., $1 25 
Ill, 8T. LEGER. Tth ed., $1 25. 

IV. BAYARD TAYLOWS New Volume. #1 25. 

Vv. Cownt © AVOU R. By Prof. Botta. 75 cents. 


SENT B3 BY y EXPRESS 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


— 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 
Made to Measure at. $20 por dos. 
OR SIX FOR TEN 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, : 
With fine Linen Bosoma, and warrranted as a Shirt 
as sold in retail stores for $2 50 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE, $26 00 PER DOZEN, 
P. S.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cort of one dozen 
$20 fine shirts. 


Svar of New York Mile Muti 18. per 9. $5 40 








7 yards of fine Linen, at 56c. per yard...........-.. 4 893 
Making and cutting..........-++-++..+ beageos cess 600 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, The... .... eu. 175 

Co ew opaaseeliar dsapckentne<s +: Oe) 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measn list of prices, 


receipt of the 
The Express C have orders to allow all partics 
to examine the goods paying for them. “Ifthe goods 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from Bondon, 
387 Broadway, upstairs, 


Between White and Walker , NEW YORK 


_ 





DELMONICO’S, 
Corner of 5th Avenue and 
. 14th Street, — 


WILL BE OPENED 





Sauiihiak da When Sepaired 
mail golicited. of repairing sent im- 
moditay bu recipe nf Gand.” Gai em Repel) % 
Address E. 8. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














